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SiR STAFFORD NoRTHCOTE AT GLascow.——During 
the present week Sir Stafford Northcote has made a vigorous 
attempt to sustain the courage of his party. His task was 
not a very easy one, for unquestionably the Government have 
more than recovered the ground which they had lost, or 
were supposed to have lost, several months ago, The 
enthusiasm evoked by the battle of Tel-el-Kebir has, indeed, 
cooled a little ; and it is important to remember that a good 
many Radicals have disapproved of Mr. Giadstone’s policy 
in Egypt from the beginning, although they have not chosen 
to harass him by giving full expression to their discontent. 
Still, the nation as a whole is thoroughly satisfied with what 
has been done, and in all that relates to the Egyptian ques- 
tion the Prime Minister is likely to receive the steady 
support of the vast majority of those who have hitherto 
followed him. Possibly, as Sir Stafford Northcote in- 
sisted, the necessity for armed intervention might not 
have arisen if the Government had acted energetically 
at an earlier stage; and it may be that some details 
in the preparations for the campaign are open to criticism. 
But in presence of a great military success, few persons are 
inclined to give much attention to past errors; the country 
would prefer to be instructed as tothe best method of over- 
coming the difficulties by which it is still confronted. It is 
not only in their dealings with Egypt that the Government 


have prospered ; they are profiting also by various indica- - 


tions that Ireland is a little tired of incessant agitation, and 
does not respond very heartily to fresh appeals from the 
chiefs of the Land League. Altogether, therefore, Sir 
Stafford Northcote must have felt that nothing he could say 
would seriously damage his opponents ; and least of all 
could he hope to weaken their hold over Scotland. The 
Tories are powerfully represented among the Scotch pro- 
fessional classes, as was shown at the time of the last 
general election by the voting at the Universities; but the 
bulk of the Scottish people have always gone with the 
Liberals, and there never was a Liberal leader to whom 
they were more ardently devoted than they are to Mr. 
Gladstone. Sir Stafford Northcote displayed some pluck in 
attacking one of the strongholds of Liberalism ; but when 
we say that his assault was a proper manifestation of 
courage, we probably exhaust its immediate significance. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LoNDON.——If matters go pretty 
smoothly with the Ministry this autumn, they will probably 
next February introduce a Bill to create a municipality for 
the larger London which has gradually expanded from the 
medizval nucleus commonly called “the City.” It is the 
fashion with some Radical Reformers to talk of this as one 
of the most pressing reforms of the day, but this view is not 
borne out by facts. It is quite true that the existing method 
—or rather absence of method—by which the municipal 
business of London is transacted, is most anomalous; but 
somehow it happens that Englishmen get on very well with 
anomalous systems. The paving, the drainage, the gas and 
water supply, the protection afforded against thieves and fire 
—these are the municipal matters in which the average citizen 
is chiefly interested. They are certainly managed less 
perfectly in London than they might be, but they are probably 
managed as well, and as reasonably in point of cost, as in 
the great cities of the Continent. As for America, an 
average New Yorker would only be too happy to import 
some of our Guildhall mediavalism, such as Gog and Magog 
and the City Remembrancer, if thereby he could ensure for 
the big town on Manhattan Island as pure and efficient a 
Government as London both within and without the City 
enjoys. We make these remarks, not with the view of post- 
poning all reforms, but to show that reform must be 
introduced cautiously and discreetly. The practical problem, 
of course, will be the amalgamation of the respective powers 
of the City Corporation and of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The Corporation possesses antiquity, a world-wide 
prestige, and an immense indirect influence, but it actually 
rules over a very small (though a very important and wealthy) 
bit of the real London. The Board of Works possesses 


neither antiquity nor prestige, but it is pre-eminently a’ 


useful body. In a private gentleman’s establishment, it 
sometimes happens that a young man who is taken on to 
help the gardener hoe potatoes and so forth, proves to be a 
most handy, willing fellow. Thenceforward all sorts of jobs 
are thrust upon him. He rubs down horses, milks cows, 
drives the pony-chaise for visitors from the railway station, 
whitewashes the kitchen, and waits at table during a dinner 
party. Such a handy young man deserves promotion, and 
the Board of Works deserves promotion also. If the 
Government can create a Municipality which will combine 
the advantages of these two bodies ; and can, on the other 
hand, avoid bringing into existence a Municipality which 
will become a hot-bed of political intrigue and jobbery ; they 
will have accomplished a rare piece of work. For the 
success with which the great provincial municipalities are 
administered teaches us little about the wilderness of houses 
called London. We Londoners are such a congregation of 
fortuitous atoms that the genuine municipal spirit can 
scarcely be said to exist amongst us. 


THe New VICE-CHANCELLOR AT OXFORD.——It seems 
certain that the Master of Balliol will be the new Vice- 


Chancellor at Oxford. The duties of a Vice-Chancellor are 
not very generally understood, but it is certain that the Master, 
in a becoming costume of red and black, will take many 
constitutionals in the society of bedells armed with silver 
pokers. No more majestic dignity can be conceived of by 
the academic fancy. Here is a change from the times when 
Oxford tried to starve out the Professor of Greek by the 
simple plan of not paying him his salary, on the ground that 
no faith should be kept with heretics. The University pulpit 
was also closed against Mr. Jowett, so he had large and 
fashionable audiences in Balliol Chapel. He has outlived the 
times of this silly persecution, and is reaping the worldly 
reward of his devotion to the causes of truth and of educa- 
tion. His College has increased immensely in numbers, is 
the home of Buddhist, Islamite, and, for all we know, 
serpent-worshipping students, and is, even more easily than of 
old, foremost in the schools. Meanwhile, the Master has 
attained to almost heroic. dignity, for myths are told now 
about him which were current about one of his predecessors. 
It was zoz the present Master who said to an undergraduate 
asking leave to “ go down” to his grandmother’s funeral, “I 
could wish, sir, it had been a nearer relation.” 


ENGLAND'S TASK IN Ecypt.——The English Govern- 
ment have not yet submitted to the Powers a definite scheme 
for the reorganisation of Egypt, and they will probably be in 
no hurry to commit themselves to any particular set of 
proposals, For the present the work of England in Egypt 
must be limited to the restoration and the maintenance of 
order. Unfortunately this duty is not likely to be so simple 
as a good many people supposed it would be after Arabi’s 
defeat. The truth is that we are heartily disliked by the 
Egyptians, who, whether they sympathised with the revolt 
or not, naturally resent the occupation of their country by 
foreign troops. Baker Pasha is of opinion that the Egyptian 
Government should at once proceed to form a body of police 
(to be composed of Albanians) and a new army (to be 
recruited anywhere except in Egypt). His suggestion 
may be adopted; but clearly it affords no ground for 
hope that the English force may be speedily with- 
drawn. The Khédive could not have perfect confi- 
dence in the support of an Albanian army and a native 
police ; and the chances are that if we were to accept such a 
solution we should have to fight another Arabi in less than 
six months after our departure. We have made ourselves in 
every sense responsible for the condition of Egypt, and it is 
certain that we must not, and will not, leave it until its new 
institutions, whatever they may be, have been placed on a 
sure basis. England may congratulate herself that, as long 
as the existing possibilities of disorder continue, no other 
Power is likely to manifest the slightest desire to interfere 
with her. She alone had courage to intervene at the moment 
of danger, and it is universally recognised that on her 
exclusively devolves the duty of preparing the way for the 
final settlement. What that settlement will be no one can 
precisely foretell ; but the chances of its being a satisfactory 
settlement are improved by the fact that Europe will have 
ample time for reflection on the subject. We may even 
hope that if there be considerable delay the French will 
begin by and by to doubt whether, after all, they would 
benefit to any considerable extent by the revival of the 
Joint Control. 


UNDER THE RED Lamp.—~The Medical Schools have 
reopened this week, and professors and lecturers are once 
more engaged in converting Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. 
Benjamin Allen (who are by no means so extinct nowadays 
as Dr. King Chambers would have us believe) into regularly- 
qualified medical practitioners. Boys at school, who regard 
the life of lesser boys from the Elysian height of the Sixth 
Form, are apt to fancy that bullying is not so common as 
it was ; and so doctors, sober and smug, and on the wrong 
side of five-and-thirty, imagine that young men who come 
up to study the noble art of healing are as little inclined for 
freaks and frolics as their solemn selves. Enough, how- 
ever, of this; it is more pertinent here to remark that 
Dickens’s medical heroes, in spite of their idleness and 


‘vagaries, did contrive.to pass the Schools. But a good many — 


young men, of this non-studious or racketty type, never 
manage to climb over the examinational barriers erected in 
Burlington House or Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Some go utterly 
to the bad; some drift into other lines of life; while some 
become assistants to qualified men. It is a great temptation 
to a student who has reached his fourth or fifth year, and 
whose father is grumbling because he does not pass, to make 
some money by taking an assistancy. The assistancy leaves 
him very little time for reading, and so year after year 
glides away, and he feels as unfit as ever to face the 
Examiners. But he has now, if a decently-behaved and 
fairly-intelligent fellow, ripened into a recognised though 
humble member of the profession—the ung :alified assistant. 
He even boldly advertises that he is sée ip/onut (it some- 
how sounds rather distinguished when put into Latin), and 
there is a regular market for his services. Doctors can get 
him cheap, and his lack of qualification shields them from 
the danger of his setting up asa rival practitioner. To the 
public the advantages of the unqualified assistant are less 
obvious. Qualified men make mistakes ; he is still more 
likely to make them. His diagnosis is not always correct ; 
he may mistake pleuro-pneumonia for scarlet fever with 
fatal results, and yet the public go to him because they 
believe that a red lamp implies medical skill. The Jaw needs 
altering. At present no man is legally a doctor unless he is 
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qualified, but an unqualified man canpractise without penalty 
provided he does not describe himself as a regularly-qualified 
person. The public are ignorant, and if it becomes advisable 
the non-qualified man can easily satisfy them by the purchase 
of some highly-sounding degree in Germany or America. 


WORKING MEN AND THE CHURCH.—It was right that 
this should form one of the earliest subjects of discussion at 
the Church Congress; for the Church evidently falls far 
short of its duty if it fails to influence the working classes, 
and it is well known that there is no section of the com- 
munity which it has so much difficulty in reaching. All the 
speakers who dealt with the question admitted that 
workmen, asa rule, seem to care very little about either the 
Church or its services. At the same time there was a 
general disposition to deny that this springs from the 
prevalence of what are called Secularist opinions among the 
working classes. The subject is one about which it is 
difficult to arrive at a decided opinion; and it may be 
doubted whether all the evidence bearing on the matter is 
accessible to the clergy, or whether, if it were so, they would 
estimate it impartially. The alienation of workmen from the 
Church was attributed by several authorities to inefficient 
preaching ; and this must, no doubt, be taken into account. 
The British working man is eminently practical, and he is 
certainly not attracted by religious teaching which consists 
of moral and theological platitudes. Perhaps, too, as other 
speakers thought, he is repelled by the coldness with which 
the services are sometimes conducted, and occasionally by 
their excessive length. The chief cause of the present state 
of things, however, must be sought for in the notion that the 
Church is adapted only for well-off people. That such a 
belief as this should spring up about an institution which is 
bound by its most vital laws to devote special attention to 
the poor is almost grotesque; nevertheless, it isa belief which 
has taken deep root. And it affects not only the Church of 
England, but every kind of Dissenting community— excepting 
some of the Methodist bodies and the Salvation Army. 
If the clergy really wish to regain the confidence of 
working men, they must begin by showing that, in 
questions relating to religion, there is no distinction of 
classes; and, in order to do this effectually, it will be 
necessary for them to produce a very considerable change of 
feeling among some of their most ardent supporters. 


Dr. RICHARDSON ON CLEANLINESS.——There is no 
more enthusiastic rider of the sanitary hobby than the 
accomplished delineator of Hygeiopolis, and everybody who 
heard or read his excellent homily on the above subject at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne must have felt how dirty as a mass we 
English are, though in point of personal cleanliness we are 
at least on a par with other nations, The diligent tubbing 
and scrubbing which is supposed to characterise what 
Jeames called.“ the hupper suckles,” has, it is to be feared, 
not penetrated far downwards in society ; the parts which 
are out of sight are neglected ; and there are a good many 
fairly and even well-dressed men and women, who would be 
shy, without previous notice, of submitting their naked fect 
to inspection. But though cleanliness is a very charming 
characteristic, and the want of it most objectionable to 
reasonably fastidious persons, we venture to doubt if it and 
Health are so closely allied as Dr. Richardson‘ declares. 
There are some stubborn facts the other way. “ One of the 
great causes,” says Dr. Richardson, “ of disease and decay 
of the teeth is uncleanliness.” But is this se? Polite society 
suffers far more from bad teeth than savages do, yet polite 
society uses all sorts of dentifrices, of which savages are 
innocent. We once knew an old man who had been a bands- 
man during the Peninsular War. At seventy-three his teeth 
were all sound and all in his jaws, he never had used a tooth- 
brush, but rinsed his mouth out with cold water; anc 
occasionally, if his gums felt swollen, he pricked them with a 
thorn to make them bleed. Again, Dr. Richardson ought tc 
know something of the Jews. Bodily cleanliness is certainly 
not the strong point of the lower class of Jews, yet in Petticoat 
Lane and other equally unsavoury localities, they are far 
more plump and well-liking than their so-called Christian 
neighbours. Some of the Jewish emigrants from Russia have 
lately been described as indescribably filthy, yet of excep- 
tionally vigorous vitality. Of course, if this vitality is due 
simply to the fact of their being of Jewish race, other races 
can learn nothing useful from the fact. But is it not more 
likely that this power of living and looking blooming and 
healthy in uninviting localities is due to the Jewish domestic 
life? They are very careful in the selection and preparation 
of their food, and, as a rule, they live more regular, orderly, 
family lives than many of their neighbours. To conclude : 
Let us all be as clean as possible, but do not let us attribute 
to Cleanliness merits which are independent of her. 


SHOOTING AT SIGHT. In acheerful account of American 
journalism, called “ Our Press Gang,” a citizen of the, United 
States some time since drew up a record of American duels. 
We had imagined that the American editors’ touch on the 
revolver was losing its lightness and freedom from lack ot 
practice ; but this theory was optimistic and erroneous, They 
still shoot very much at large in Hot Springs City. Mr. 
Charles Matthews is a distinguished man of Ictters, who edits 
the /fot Springs Daily Hornet, a paper with a very nice 
name. Like other journalists, Mr. Matthews is not beloved 
by colonels. Gencral Tufto would have “hanged every 
littery fellow.” Colonels Rugg and Fordyce have ‘een 
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ament of the Press. These martialists met 
the editor of the Daily Hornet, and Colonel Rugg asked why 
the Hornet buzzed at his (the colonel’s) family. Matthews 
replied with a pistol-shot ; Colonel Fordyce struck in 
(literally) with a stick, and Matthews retreated, firing as he 
fled, like the Parthians: One of his bullets hit Colonel Rugg, 
who then fired at the editor in his flight, with such success 
that the editor of the Hot Springs City Daily Hornet fell 
dead on the spot. Not long ago he was shot in the mouth 
in Austin City, and was also wounded in two places by the 
Mayor of an American town. “ Society journalism ” may be 


Jucrative; but it has-also its perils—in America. 
ee nee eee 


CELTS AND CELTIC DIALECTS. A journal is about to 
be started in Ireland for the purpose of fostering the study 
of Gaelic. If the object of the supporters of the scheme be 
to induce the Irish people to abandon the use of the English 
language, they must be prepared for plenty of ridicule, and 
_-what will be harder to bear—complete failure. Whether 
for good or for evil, English has become the speech of the 
great majority of Irishmen ; and a scheme for replacing 
it by a Celtic dialect would be almost as practicable as a 
proposal for reviving the social and political system of the 
age of St. Patrick. The aim of those who have planned 
the new journal is, however, we presume, scarcely so 
unreasonable ; and if all that they intend is to encourage 
Irishmen to study the language and literature of their Celtic 
forefathers, they thoroughly deserve to succeed. For our 
part, we believe that wherever a Celtic dialect is spoken— 
whether in Ireland, in Scotland, or in Wales—it ought to be 
carefully taught in schools. There are still districts of the 
United Kingdom where English is never heard except from 
a passing visitor ; and it ‘is hard that in such districts the 
people should not learn at least to read their native tongue. 
In these days, when everybody is becoming so like every- 
body else, one would wish Celtic to be preserved—if for 
nothing else—for the sake of picturesque effect ; but there 
are more solid reasons for the course we advocate, 
Instruction in Celtic would open new sources of enjoyment 
to a good many persons who have at present but few 
pleasures ; and everybody knows that it would be favourable 


to the progress of philological science. 
See a a ee 


AGAINST REPLY POSTCARDS. Some people, we are told, 
do not answer letters either through lack of courtesy, or for 
some less explicable reason, Itis supposed that these sinners 
will be converted from their ways by the reply postcards. We 
doubt it. The case-hardened procrastinator will not pro- 
crastinate the less because a ha’porth of card, useless except 
for correspondence, is thrust under his nose. And setting 
aside mere procrastinators, the people who don’t answer 
letters have usually good reasons of their own for not 
answering them. The letters of duns and of would-be 
borrowers belong to this description. Our complaint is that 
the reply postcard will probably involve us, and a good many 
other busy and innocent people, in a quantity of additional 
and unnecessary correspondence. Nobody who has not sat 
in the easy (?) chair of an editor, can know how numerous and 
persistent bores are. We will only mention three of the 
varieties which infest us either personally or by letter,—the 


shooting one orn 


composer of poetry, the inventor, and the man who wants to. 


get his name before the public. These are the beings who 
will buy the reply postcards freely, and we shall have to use 
the answer-halves. Oh! Mr. Fawcett, we think you are the 
best Postniaster-General which this generation has seen, but 
why did you do us this evil turn? 


Novice—With this Number ts issued an EXTRA 
Four-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing SKETCHES by our 
SPECIAL ARTISTS of the CAPTURE of TEL-EL-KEBIR and 
the OCCUPATION of CAIRO. 
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L* CEUM.—MORNING PERFORMANCE AND _ LAST 
REPRESENTATION OF ROMEO AND JULIET, To-day (SATURDAY), 
at Two o'Clock. Romeo, Mr. Irving; Juliet, Miss Ellen Terry ; Nurse, Mrs. Sores 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT, OCTOBER uth, at a Quarter to Eight o’'Clock. MUC 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Box Office, Mr. Hurst, Open Daily, 10 to 5. 


RITANNIA THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING at 7 
(Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday excepted), EAST LYNNE. Mesdames Ruby 
Drayton, Howe, Eversleigh, Newham ; Messrs. Auguste Creamer, Drayton, Steadman, 
~ Bigwood, Forsyth, Hodes, INCIDENTALS. Professor Peter Johnson and 
Daughters, in their Wonderful Aquatic Entertainment, Devoni, Langdon, and Payne. 
Concluding (Wednesday and Saturday excepted) with KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN, 
—Wednesday, Benefit of Messrs. Tacobs and Clark,—Friday. OTHELLO.—Satur- 
day. THE SHAUGRAUN and IDLE JACK, 


lay. THE SHAUGRAUN and IDLE JACK, 
WM ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
—FIRST CONCERT on MONDAY EVENING, October 16. 


/JJONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. AMES’S HALL. 
i 
Ri —On MONDAY EVENING, October 16, Madame Norman-Néruda; MM. L. 
Mat Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti will appear. Pianoforte, Mdlle. Janotha. Vocalist, 
Teo Carlotta Elliot. Sofa stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 75. ; Balcony, 3s. + Admission, 1s. At 
happell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Austin's, 28, Piccadilly. 


Al URDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL 

5 —FIRST CONCERT of the SEASON, on SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

sroher 21, when Madame Norman: Neruda. MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti will 

alate Pianoforte, Mdlle. Janotha. Vocalist, Mr. Santley. Accompanist, Mr. 

a ini. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 35.3 Admission, 1s. t Chappell 
and Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


i ADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON and MR. SIMS 
EVEN EEVESS BENEFIT CONCERT, ROYAL ALBERT HALL, THURSDAY 
EVENING NEXT, October 12, at Eight o'clock, this being positively the last 
appearance of Madame ChristinesNilsson previous to her departure for America. 
Artists: Madame Christine Nilsson, Miss Clements, Miss Spencer Jones, and Madame 
Trebelli; Mr. Santley, Mr. Herbert Reeves, Mr. Barrington Foote, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Conductor, Mr. Sydney Naylor. The full Military Band of the Second Life Guards, under 
the direction of Mr. W. Winterbottom (by permission of the Commanding Officer).—Boxes, 
two to five guineas, Tickets, ros. 6d., 7S. 6d.) 55+) 45.) 25-5 and 5,000 admissions, ts., at 
Royal Albert Hall, usual Agents, and Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall. 


Mi R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT 

(Managers: Messrs. ALFRED REED and Corney Grain), ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—Will REOPEN MONDAY EVENING, October oth, 
at Eight o'clock, with ‘* NOBODY'S FAULT,” by Arthur Law_and Hamilton Clarke, 
and Mr. Corney Grain’s Musical Sketch, “SMALL AND EARLY.”—Admission 1s. 
and 2s. Stalls, 3s. and 5s. Booking Office Now Open from roto6. No fees. 


"THE BRIGHTON SEASON. 

Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool Street 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available for eight days. 
Weekl: Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets at Cheap Rates J 
Availa’ le to travel yall Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton, : 
Every Saturday, from Victoria and London Bridge, : 
Admitting to the Grand sssluatuTy and Royal Pavilion. 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m., and London Bridge at r0.3 aon 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 

A Special Train for Horses, Carriages, and Servants, 

From Victoria to Brighton, at 11.15 a.m. every Weekday. 


GRAND AQUARIUM AND PAVILION. 


Military and other Concerts eve! Saturday Afternoon, 
For which the above Saturday Cheap Tickets are available. 


NEW ROUTE TO WEST BRIGHTON. 
By the Direct Line Preston Park to Cliftonville. 
A Morning Up and Evening Down Fast Train 
Every Weekday between London Bridge and West Brighton 


Bi EE ts 
RIGHTON.—The NEW PULLMAN LIMITED EXPRESS, 
Lighted by Electricity, and fitted with the Westinghouse Aut i ee 
runs between Victoria and Brighton. e utomatie: Brake, now 
From Victoria, Weekdays, at 10.0 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m. 
f From BRIGHTON, Weekdays, at 1.20 p.m, and 5.45 p.m. 

This New Train, specially constructed and elegantly fitted abe the Pullman C: 
Company, consists of four Cars, each over 58 feet in length. or 
anne ‘ar “ Beatrice” (Drawing-Room) contains also a Ladies’ Boudoir and Dressing 

oom, : e 

The Car “ Louise” (Parlour) contains also a separate apartment for a privat 

The Car “ Victoria” contains a Buffet for Tea, Coffee, and other Li; PReitoskinen 
also a Newspaper Counter. : : er tapneselreshinents; 

ane ae . Maud "is appropriated for Smoking. " 

e@ whole Train is lighted | ectricity, the system being that of Edison's i iS 
escent Lamps in sonnection with Faure’ system of "Accutnulators. Be Exisone nea 
avatories are provided in each Car, and a separate compartment f ii 
provided inone of the ee x zy wpe P' or Servants is also 
e Staff attached to this Train consist of a Chief Conductor, Assi: 
a Page Boy, and two Guards, || pt aiesislants Condlictorg 

There is Electrical communication between the several Cars and the Conductors; a 
passenger travelling in any one of the Cars can therefore call the attention of the 
CondustoE by pressing one of the small Helectiic discs. 

ere is a covered gangway communication between each Car, th ing 
Conductors to pass from Carto Car. i thereby enabling this 


PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 
Cheap Express Service every Weeknight, rst, 2nd, and 3rd Class. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 335., 248., 17s. ; Return, 55S.. 395., 30s. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.— 
Routiete Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of 
interest. 


TICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
-_, West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Cornhill; also at the Victoria 
and London Bridge Stations 

(By Order), 


J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


“THE ALBUMS and CARDS for the COMPETITION 
CHRISTMAS CARD ALBUMS, &c., are NOW ON VIEW at the EXHIBI- 

TION OF CHRISTMAS CARDS held at W. A. MANSELL and CO.’S ART 

ne ee 271 and 273, Oxford Street, London, W. (a few doors West of Oxford 
ircus). 


Dore’s GREAT WORKS, ‘‘ECCE HOMO” (“Full of 
Divine dignity."—-The Times) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRETORIUM,” CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
all his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
1oto6. One Shilling. . 


ga 
Savoy GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 115, STRAND.— 

NOW ON VIEW. “Besieged,” Painted by F. Holl, Etched by Waltney, 
‘What are the Wild Waves Saying,” Painted by C. W. Nicholls, Engraved by G. H. 
Every. All the Modern Publications On View. 


Now Reaby, 
VOLUME &XXvV. 


“THE GRAPHIG,’ 


Comprising over 500 Illustrations of the Current Events of Interest, Portraits, and 
Copies of Celebrated Paintings and Works of Art. 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt letters, and gilt edges, price 20s. 

This Volume forms one of the most Handsome and Useful Presents of the Season. 

Sent, carriage free, to any railway station in England on receipt of P.O.O. for 21s. 
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Tue INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WaTER-COLOURS. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice has become an Honorary 
Member of this Society. Her sister, the Crown Princess of Germany, 
who has been a member for some years, has sent pictures to more 
than one of the Society’s Exhibitions, but with the exception of 
the very beautiful Birth-day Book, published from designs by the 
Princess Beatrice, the general public have had no opportunities of 
appreciating H.R.H’s ability in Art. But now, as her work will be 


shown at the forthcoming Exhibitions of the Institute, all who take 


an interest in Art will look forward to the satisfaction of seeing 
pleasing traits in the 


what she can do. It is not one of the least 1 : 
Royal Family that its members should take so great an interest in 
artistic matters. The Institute is about to Inaugurate a new 
era in Water Colour exhibitions. Tt has been the custom to 
admit only the works of members, but the Institute intend for 
the future to open their Galleries on the same rules as those 
of the Royal Academy, so that any one may send in pictures. 
The Institute of Painters in Water Colours has existed for forty- 
eight years, and has held its exhibitions during that time at 53, 
Pall Mall. The removal of the Royal Academy to Burlington 
House, as well as the opening of so many Art Galleries in Bond 
Street, has taken the stream of visitors in that direction 5 this, with 
the necessity of more extended wall space, has Ied the Institute to 
look out for a new home. A piece of ground was found in 
Piccadilly, nearly opposite Burlington House, and the Piccadilly 
‘Art Galleries Company was formed, to construct the building, 
which is now ccmpleted, and will be an imposing addition to the 
structures in the neighbourhood. The Institute have a lease of the 
Galleries, and next spring it will receive pictures under the new 
conditions, and will open some time about the beginning of May, 
with what is hoped will be the largest and best exhibition of Water 
Colour Art that has yet been seen in London. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT 


THE ADVANCE OF THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S BRIGADE, 
TEL-EL-KEBIR 


Tue Brigade of Grenadier Guards under the command of the 
Duke of Connaught were stationed in the second line of the British 
army during the attack on Tel-el-Kebir as supports to General 
Willis’s Infantry Brigade. Though not nominally in the post of 
danger, as the assault was naturally begun by the first rank, the 
Guards suffered far more in proportion from the enemy’s fire, owing 
to the Egyptians, who had some vague inkling of an approaching 
attack, having sighted their guns for 2,000 yards, never dreaming 
that the British troops could advance closer to their lines unperceived. 
The first line, however, had advanced to within 1,200 yards before 
they were discovered, and consequently the shot flew over their heads, 
and into the ranks of their supports behind. ‘‘ As they (the Guards) 
lay 1,000 yards behind,” writes the Dazly Telegraph correspondent, 
‘itching to be in with their bayonets, shell and shot fell rapidly into 
their ranks, and it was a cruel time, for no blow could be struck in 
return, Several times, when the storming line seemed wavering, the 
Guards were on the point of rushing into the mei, and the gallant 
young Duke of Connaught, who sat imperturbed on his horse amidst 
the rain of bullets, must surely have been much exercised to restrain 
the sturdy Brigade from joining in the hand-to-hand fray. £7 
passant, let a word of sincere tribute be paid to the Royal Prince, 
whose example has been excellent, and his bearing what it was sure 
to be from first to last in this campaign.” 


THE 13TH BENGAL LANCERS 


_ OuR Indian Contingent, under General Macpherson, has done 
good service during the campaign, and by the excellent manner in 
which they were equipped, and the simple and admirable organisa- 
tion of their transport and commissariat arrangements, have been 
enabled to execute exceedingly rapid marches and manceuvres. 
Indeed, the officers of the British regiments had good cause to envy 
their colleagues of the Indian Division for many reasons, as the 
Indians are splendid cooks, and turn out the most succulent mzezz 
possible out of ration meal, onions, and chutnee, while their troops, 
accustomed to the simple diet of rice, millet, and da/, which they 
were able to obtain.with far less delay and trouble than their British 
comrades their more complicated rations, fared exceedingly well 
throughout the campaign. Thus the sickness amongst the Indians 
was reduced ¢o a minimum, The Indian troops also mainly marched 
through the night, and rested during the day, thus avoiding all 
unnecessary exposure to the broiling sun. At the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir the Indians did good service in storming the extreme right of 
Arabi’s position, and, as one of our sketches shows, in pursuing 
the fugitives, but their great achievement was the rapid manner 
in which they subsequently pushed on to Zagazig and captured the 
trains in the station. A battle, 2 march of thirty miles, and the 
capture of a town, are certainly no mean achievements even for 
Indian troops, whose rapid movements, remarks the Zémes corre- 
spondent, are due in a great measure ‘to the remarkable thorough- 
ness of their departmental arrangements. Every movement of the 
troops seems to cause a corresponding motion in those branches of 
the service on which the men depend for their material wants, and 
thus the Indian soldier finds himself always tended and always ready 
for action.” Perhaps one of the results of the campaign may be 
that our own authorities may not be above taking some lessons in 
transport arrangements from the Anglo-Indians. 


ARABI’S CAMP THE DAY AFTER THE FIGHT 


Tuts shows the appearance of the Egyptian camp at Tel-el-Kebir 
on September 14th, when we had somewhat counted up the spoils, 
which amounted to a whole standing camp for 20,000 men, with full 
amount of provisions, arms, kit, &c., for that number, together with 
large numbers of camels and horses. Fifty-eight guns had been 
captured, as well as many standards, notably one hy Lord St. 
Vincent, aide-de-camp to Sir Baker Russell. The camp teemed 
with all possible comforts and luxuries, of which our troops were 
not slow to avail themselves, putting the eatables quickly out of 
sight, and masquerading in the light flowing garments of the 
Egyptian warriors. 

“victory !” 


Tus sketch, by an officer of the Royal Marines, depicts the 
scene immediately after the capture of the Tel-el-Kebir lines. Ie 
writes, ‘We opened fire and advanced in rushes up to the works, 
while the Highlanders broke in on our left. On arriving at the 
breastwork and ditch, the Reserves closed up with a cheer, and we 
all got in together, when it was all over with the Egyptians. They 
broke, and streamed across the desert in a huge scattered crowd, 
followed by our men, cheering and firing. After ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour of this we formed line and continued our 
advance, the artillery and cavalry following the moment the infantry 
took the lines. The artillery now opened fire on the retreating 
enemy, and about two miles further on some of the cavalry got 
among them and literally cut them to pieces. The desert was 
littered for miles with bodies and arms and accoutrements.” 


BRINGING UP THE GUNS—TEL-EL-KEBIR 


Tur Artillery Brigade at the batie of Tel-el-Kebir formed the 
centre of the attacking army, and consisted of 42 guns, under 
General Goodenough. Owing to the sudden onslaught of our 
troops the artillery did not play such an important part as in previous 
actions, but it still did good service, especially in opening fire upon 
the retreating Egyptians, and thus rendering their rout complete. «: 


PRISONERS AT TEL-EL-KEBIR 


“Ts drawing,” writes an officer, ‘‘depicts a group of the 
prisoners of whom, L believe, some 3,000were captured. They, how- 
ever, had apparently been on fatigue duty, as they all had large 
Egyptian hoes when captured. In the rear appear two of the 
Krupp guns which were taken,” 


OUR WOUNDED IN EGYPT 


Tire Base Hospital at Ismailia has been the depét for the sick 
and wounded throughout the line of advance—such men as were 
rendered /ors de combat being conveyed thither either by means of the 
Fresh-Water Canal, or by the less comfortable and expeditious way 
of train, The sketch in question shows a Life-guardsman some- 
what in clover: a pretty negress is fanning him and keeping off that 
inevitable plague of Egypt, the flies; 2 Wesleyan minister is admi- 
nistering to his spiritual wants ; his physical necessities being attended 
to by a Roman Catholic Sister of Mercy. 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN TO CAIRO 


Here we have a distinguished group, sketched by one of our 
special artists at the Tel-el-Rebir Station on the day after the battle, 
General Wolseley starting for Cairo, by way of Zagazig, by a_some- 
what prosaic conveyance for a conqueror—a railway train. He was 
accompanied by Sir John Adye and the Dukes of Connaught ane 
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Teck. Their arrival at Cairo Railway Station was illustrated last 


week, Our artist writes:—‘‘ We were kept waiting four hours. 
We sat on the seats, with the odour of the battle-fields in our 
nostrils, which, together with the 
frequent sandstorms and the millions 
of flies, made the situation anything 
but pleasant.” 


HAIR-CUTTING IN CAMP 


Tus is a sketch in the camp of the 
Irish Fusiliers, and needs no explana- 
tion. 


A TORPEDO BOAT ON THE SUEZ 
CANAL IN AN AMBUSCADE 


-«Turs event,” writes a naval 
officer, ‘occurred on August 23rd. 
The Zrds torpedo boat was proceeding 
down the Canal from Ismailia towards 
Suez, when the look-out man sighted 
a party of men upon the embankment. 
Preparations were made for an attack, 
and the boat was turned with her 
stern towards the supposed danger. 
She then steamed full speed astern, 
prepared, if necessary, to run the 
gauntlet of the Egyptian fire. The 
officer in charge had received orders 
not to run any risks, it being impor- 
tant that his boat should be kept 
in serviceable condition, When she 
arrived within 150 yards of the spot 


its many mosques, its lofty 
and sounds, are all full of 
he city from the top of the 


an Oriental city. Its narrow streets, 


citadel, its strange sigh 
suggestions of romance, 


The view of t 


whencetheattack wasexpected, aheavy 
fire was opened upon her, and fora few 


minutes the boat continued to proceed Trem a Sketch taken by Our Special Ant 


up the Canal, those on board hoping 

to be soon out of range of what they 

believed to be merely an outlying picket. Unfortunately the fire 
became hotter, and more black visages showed themselves on the 
embankment, so that at last the officer in command deemed it his 
duty to proceed out of harm’s way, being outnumbered fifty to one, 
and with the further disadvantage that, whereas the Egyptians were 
safe behind their sandbanks, his lightly-built vessel was perfectly at 
the mercy of every rifle bullet, the steel plates, 1-16th of an inch 
thick, being quite insufficient to keep them out.” 


{THE BLOCKADE OF FORT DAMIETTA 


‘* On September 22nd,” writes a naval officer, ‘‘ after assisting at 
the surrender and the disabling of the guns of Fort Ghemileh, the 
Jris, Captain Seymour, with gun vessels Beacon and Decoy, were 
despatched to Damietta, there to maintain a strict blockade, and 
co-operate with the land forces under General Sir Evelyn Wood 
in obtaining the surrender of the fort, which was strong in guns, and 
held in considerable force by the rebels. 

** Some twenty-four vessels, principally Egyptian, were boarded, 
and orders given that no communication was to be held with the 
shore; these were for the most part cheerfully acquiesced in, 
though the majority of the ships were laden with stores for the 
troops ; one vessel only requiring a blank charge fired across her 
bows to make her understand the forcibility of the order. 

“The following day, on Captain Seymour's going close in shore to 
reconnoitre, it was found that the troops, some thousands in 

- number, had evacuated the place on seeing the approach of our 
ships. The keys of the magazines were tendered, and the arms of 
the soldiers were found to be care‘ully piled in the forts. In short, 
the few officers who remained were only too anxious that we should 
as soon as possible occupy the place of their vacated garrison.” 


THE OCCUPATION OF CAIRO 


‘©Ong hundred and fifty men, fifty mounted infantry, and one 
~ hundred dragoons, commanded by Captain Varley and Captain 
Watson, R.E.,” writes our artist, “‘rode up to the Citadel of Cairo at 
Io P.M, on September 14, and the entire garrison, consisting of six 
thousand troops, laid down their arms, and marched out. The 
British troops were dismounted and’drawn up in two lines inside the 
first gateway ; the Egyptians laid down their arms in the inner 
courtyard, and marched out through the second gate, together with 
a number of camels and donkeys, turning to the left as directed by 
a Turkish officer in blue, who stood as I have depicted him in the 
sketch.” The bloodless capture of the Egyptian capital by General 
Drury-Lowe and his handful of men, and the subsequent occupation 
of the chief points, is certainly one of the greatest events of the 
campaign. ‘The troops were taken to the citadel by a circuitous 
route in order to avoid any chance of a stray shot which might have 
set the whole city in a blaze, and rendered the situation of our 
small force exceedingly hazardous. The Egyptian soldiers, however, 
appeared thoroughly cowed, and the correspondent of a contem- 
porary states that they passed out of the various positions as our 
troops entered, in some cases bringing all they had, and laying it 
down at the feet of the officers of Dragoon Guards, of whom in 
particular they seemed greatly in 
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tive entitles him to three, four, or more wives (if he can afford to 
keep them), has successfully contended against the anti-slavery 
proposals of European diplomatists. Nubian, Circassian, and 
Abyssinian women are still in great demand, though representations 
from the West have done something to suppress sales in open 
market. As will be seen from our engraving the old slave market 
is now in an almost ruinous state.—The engraving of Cairo from 
the rubbish mounds is from a sketch by Mr. Frank Dillon, and that 
of the Slave Market is from a photograph by H. Béchard, 


THE ALEXANDRIA FORTS AS THEY NOW ARE 


INSTRUCTIVE as the bombardment of Alexandria was in many 
ways, it by no means settled the question of the resisting power of 
forts when opposed to heavy guns on board ironclads. The 
smooth-bore cannon, mounted in the forts so industriously made 
ready by Arabi, were really no match for the heavy rifled ordnance 
of Sir Beauchamp Seymour. Had the Egyptians possessed better 
cannon there is no doubt that the British ironclads would not have 
come so easily out of the fray. As matters were, the forts were 
very seriously damaged. A reference tu the engravings on page 
365 will serve to show the tremendous effect of the British fire. 
Forts Pharos and Mex were exposed to the heaviest attack during 
the bombardment of July r2th.—Our engravings are from photo- 
graphs by P, Sébah, Cairo. 


ARABI'S PRISON—ABASSYIEH 


Arrer the surrender of Arabi and Toulba Pashas to General 
Drury-Lowe, which was depicted by one of our special artists in 
our issue for last week, those two leaders of the rebellion were 
conveyed to an outlying building of the Abassyieh barracks, where 
they remained until conveyed to Cairo and placed in more luxurious 
quarters in the Abdin Palace, which they shared, though under 
somewhat different circumstances, with their conqueror, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. The room in which they were confined at Abassyieh is 
that with two windows, on the left of the sketch ; and they were 
closely guarded during their brief residence there by a detachment 
of Mounted Infantry. 
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WRITING HOME 


Here we have two men of the 
Irish Fusiliers writing their home 
letters, having ingeniously erected little 
bowers of palm-leaves to shelter them- 
selves from the sun. The writer also 
is further protected from the flies by 
a gauze veil over his head. 


THE OCCUPATION OF FORT 
GHEMILEH 


Fort Ghemileh was occupied on 
September 21st, the garrison, who 
had been abandoned by their officers, 
surrendering at the first summons, 
but before our men could enter the 
fort the Egyptians had taken to flight 
in boats across Lake Menzaleh towards 
Damietta. Had the garrison refused 
to surrender the fort would have been 
bombarded by the gunhoats Severn 
and Decoy, whose men are shown 
in our sketch. After dismounting the 
guns our men left the fort, and repaired 
to Port Said, as it was not intended 


to maintain a garrison there. 


CAIRO FROM THE RUBBISH MOUNDS, 
AND THE SLAVE MARKET, CAIRO 


SEVERAL engravings of Cairo 
have lately appeared in these pages, 
and this week we give two more. The rubbish heaps which 
press close to the walls of the city, here and there even burying 
them, are not in themselves picturesque, but the view of the city 
jvom them is striking, Cairo, in spite of the fact that under the 
yeforming Kheédive Ismail it was largely ‘¢ Haussmannised,” is still 
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From a Sketch taken by Our Special Ais Mr. Herbert Johnson, in the Camp of the Royal Irish 
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THE WAR IN EGYPT—ARABI’S PRISON, ABASSYIEH BARRACKS 
From a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Herbert Johnson 


OFFICERS KILLED DURING THE CAMPAIGN 


CapTaIN JOHN CHARLES WARDELL, R.M.L.1, who fell at 
Tel-el-Kebir on the 13th ult., came of a military stock. He was 
the third son of the late Major W. H. Wardell of Jersey, who 
received a medal for the Java expedition in 1811. Another son, 
Captain G. V. Wardell, 24th regiment, fell at Isandula, and a third 
is Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Wardell, R.A. Captain Wardell 
was born at Quebec on the 23rd of November, 1846, entered the 
Royal Marines in 1865, and became captain in 1880. He was an 
officer of great energy and promise. He took a ‘First-Class 
Extra” at the School of Musketry, Hythe, and the highest 
certificate in gunnery on board the Excellent. His loss will be 
greatly felt by all who knew him, and much sympathy has been 
expressed for his young widow, who gave birth to a son on the 
very day of her husband’s death, and for his aged mother, 
who has thus lost two sons in their country’s service. 

Lieut. Henry CHOLMELEY GRIBBLE (3rd Dragoon Guards), 
was the youngest son of the late Thomas Gribble, Esq., of Bohun Lodge, 
Herts. He was educated at Harrow, and obtained his commission 
May 26, 1879. When the expedition to Egypt was sent out, Lieut. 
Gribble volunteered for it, and was attached to the 7th Dragoon 
Guards. After the occupation of Kassassin, August 28th, it was 
discovered that he was missing, and his body was not found till the 
action at Kassassin, September 9, when it was buried with due 
honours, Lieut. Gribble was a very promising young officer, and his 
loss is most deeply regretted by his many friends and relatives. 

Mayor THoMas COLVILLE, who was killed at Tel-el-Kebir 
September 13th, was the eldest son of the late Thomas Colville, Esq., 
of Annsfield, near Stirling. He was born on the 3rd of October, 
1841, and in 1860 received an ensign’s commission in the 63rd Foot. 
On the roth July, 1864 he obtained his lieutenant’s commission, and 
in the following October he exchanged, into the 74th Foot (Highland 
Light Infantry), with which he was serving at the time of his death, 
In 1871 he became captain, and was promoted to be major on the 
ist of July, 1881, 

LIEUTENANT Dupiey Stuart Kays, killed at Tel-el-Kebir 
on the 13th ult., was the eldest son of the late Martin Thomas 
Kays, Esq., of the Bombay Army. He was born in November, 
1855, was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst, and received his 
commission as sub-lieutenant (unattached) on September 21st, 1874. 
Soon after he was appointed to the 74th Foot (Highland Light 
Infantry), his commission bearing the same date, as did also his 
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lieutenant’s commission, which he received not long afterwards, 
From March 16th, 1881, he had been Instructor of Musketry to his 
regiment. 

COMMANDER WYATT Rawson, whose promotion to that rank 
for “valuable and gallant services rendered at the Battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir on the 13th ult.,” was only announced two days before 
his death, was born in 1853. In 1867 he was appointed a naval 
cadet, and in 1873 was promoted to be sub-lieutenant. He was 
Acting-Lieutenant on board the corvette Acézve during the Ashantee 
War, and was severely wounded at the battle of Amoaful. Being 
specially mentioned for his services there, he received the Ashantee 
medal, and was made Lieutenant. He served in the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6, and on his return received a second medal, 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. In 
1877 he was appointed lieutenant to the Alexandra, and in October 
last to the Royal Yacht Vectoria and Albert, He went to Egypt as 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to Sir Garnet Wolseley, and received a fatal 
wound at Tel-el-Kebir, from which he died on September 21st, on 
board the hospital-ship Carthage at Malta. Commander Rawson 
had received first-class certificates both for seamanship and gunnery. 

Mayor HENRY HaARFoRD STRONG, R.M.L.I., ‘was shot through 
the heart at Tel-el-Kebir, while most gallantly leading his fighting 
line up the glacis, within twenty yards of the enemy.” He was born 
in 1840, and educated at the Royal Naval School, New Cross. In 
1857 he entered the Royal Marines, becoming lieutenant in 1859, 
captain in 1872, and major in 1880. He served for some time in 
the Mediterranean, also as Adjutant of the Marine Depét, Walmer, 
and as Gunnery Instructor at Forton, He commanded the Marines 
in the reconnaissance of August 5th, and was specially mentioned 
for his services. He, too, came of a fighting family. His father, 
Commander Samuel Strong, grandfather, and five of his uncles were 
in the navy, and one of the latter was a midshipman on board the 
Congeueror at Trafalgar. Major Strong was very popular both 
with his brother officers and the men under him. He leaves a 
widow and five young children to mourn his loss, 

Our engravings are from photographs. That of Major Colville is 
by Scott and Son, Carlisle ; Captain Wardell, by G. West and Son, 
Gosport ; Lieutenant Gribble, by Robinson and Sons, 65, Grafton 
Street, Dublin; Lieutenant Kays, by Ross and Pringle, 103, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh ; Major Strong, by G. West and Son, 97, High 
Street, Gosport; Commander Wyatt Rawson, and by John Hawke, 
8, George Street, Plymouth, 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AT MOSCOW 


Tue relations between Sovereign and people in Russia are less 
satisfactory than they were six-and-twenty years ago. In September, 
1856, despite the desolating war which had just taken place, 
Alexander II. was crowned with great pageantry, and amid the 
utmost enthusiasm and publicity, at Moscow. Whereas now the 
intended date of his successor’s coronation is wrapped in mystery, 
owing to a well-grounded apprehension that the Nihilists may 
endeavour to signalise the occasion by some deed of horror. 

Hence rumours that the coronation was about to take place have 
perpetually been circulated, and even good judges thought the 
important moment had arrived when, on the evening of the rgth ult., 
the Emperor and Empress, accompanied by their children and the 
Grand Dukes Alexis, Sergius, and Paul, left Petershof by train for 
Moscow. All the Notables of Moscow and the neighbourhood were 
summoned to appear at the Kremlin, and the newly-appointed 
Metropolitan repaired to the city. Nevertheless, the expected cere- 
mony did not take place, and it subsequently appeared that the visit 
to Moscow arose from a sudden resolution on the part of their 
Majesties to visit the Moscow Exhibition, which closed on the 
Ast inst. 

The Imperial party reached Moscow safely, and on their way 
from the railway station to the Kremlin Palace were enthusiastically 
greeted by vast crowds of people. Before entering the Kremlin the 
Imperial couple alighted from their carriage, and entered the 
Iversky Chapel (Chapel of the Georgian Virgin), kissing the hand 
of the officiating clergyman on quitting the same. In the State 
Rooms of the Kremlin, where there was a large assemblage of the 
public, the Burgomaster presented an address of homage in the 
name of the city, and offered their Majesties bread and salt. After- 
wards the Imperial party attended Divine service in the Cathedral, 
then visited the Convent of St. Michael, and went in the afternoon 
tothe Petrowsky Palace. Next day the Emperor and Empress 
paid visits to several charitable institutions and educational institutes 
for ladies; afterwards the Emperor held a review (at which the 
Empress and the Prince of Montenegro were present) on the 
Chodin parade ground, and visited the Exhibition, every part of 
which he closely inspected, staying there till 8 p.m. During the 
Imperial visit the streets of Moscow were densely crowded, but 
order was maintained by volunteer corps formed by the citizens 
themselves, the police being scarcely anywhere visible. On the 
22nd the Empercr and Empress again visited the Exhibition, and 
travelled by the electric railway. 

The visit, which came to an end without any untoward occurrence, 
created great enthusiasm in the Moscow press. One paper says: 
“The Czar comes here as the lawful successor of his forefathers, and 
goes out from Moscow as the Anointed of God.” Another journal, 
that of M. Katkolf, observes: ‘* The Imperial power of Russia is 
full of more cares than any other on the earth, and the duties of the 
Russian Emperor are higher and greater than all his rights.” 


“KIT—A MEMORY ” 


Mr. Payn’s New Story, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, is 
continued on page 357. 


THE War, The return of sick and wounded from the late 
seat of war has been continued throughout the week. On Friday 
last the Carthage arrived at Portsmouth with eleven officers and 
ninety-seven non-commissioned officers ani privates, and on Monday 
the Orond.s with over 200 of soldiers, blue-jackets, and marines. A 
letter from Netley reminds the public that fruit, game, and amusing 
books will not be unwelcome in the military hospital. Of the 
regular troops the Household Cavalry will be the first to return, 
and will be followed in quick succession by the Horse Artillery, the 
Seaforth Ilighlanders and rst Manchester Regiment, the York and 
Lancaster, the Royal Irish Fusiliers, the Foot Guards, and the Marines, 
excepting those now serving on board the squadron. A medal for 
the campaign will be issued as soon as possible. The design will 
be on the reverse side a Sphinx, with the word ‘‘ Egypt” and the 
date 1882, and on the other side the Queen’s head, as on the medal 
for the Ashantee War. A military tournament on Saturday at 
West Drayton, the residence of the Adjutant-General to the Forces, 
at which the officers of the Household Regiments not in Egypt, the 
4th Hussars, and the 93rd Highlanders assisted, was a great success. 
The profits will be devoted to the families of the killed and 
wounded. 

SPEECHES OUT OF PARLIAMENT have been more numerous than 
ever. At Newbury Lord Carnarvon wound up some caustic 
criticisms on the policy of the Government with an appeal to his 
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hearers to judge for themselves between the two parues, The 
Caucus and the C/éture were not signs of liberty and progress, but 
of retrogression. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, at Reading, denied that there 
was any wish on the part of the Ministry to annex Egypt or to set 
up a Protectorate, and maintained _the absolute necessity of reform 
in the procedure of the House of Commons ; and Lord Sherbrooke. 
in a letter to a Manchester paper, has neatly summed up the 
opinions of the majority of Liberals, and even, judging from his 
Monday’s speech at Portsmouth, of Conservatives like Sir 
Drummond Wolff, in the phrase that ‘‘ our policy in Egypt, in the 
present state of Europe, should be friendship with all ; alliance or 
joint enterprise with none. Our object is not to conquer or annex, 
but to foster and control.” Mr. Bright has written, with something 
of his ancient fire, to deny that his objections to the war in Egypt 
have been, as some people have said, objections to war in the 
abstract. On the contrary, they have been based on arguments 


which have never been refuted, and on which he also condemned 


the wars in China, Zululand, and Afghanistan; and Mr. Gladstone 
has broken the silence of the recess by a short reply to an address 
from the Liberals of Penmaenmawr, in which, after glancing at the 
present state of the House, and declaring that it must “bring its 
rules to a condition adapted to the times,” he was bold to add 

** We have carried on this war from a love of peace, and I may gay 
on the principles of peace.” i 

Sir §. Nortucore, who has been visiting Scotland this week 
as the guest of Sir A. Campbell, of Blytheswood, addressing on 
Wednesday a great meeting at Glasgow of the Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations, reviewed-at length the policy of the Government 
in Egypt and in Ireland, and its costs, ‘‘ Freedom,” he concluded, 
‘should be the motto of the Conservatives. Freedom of specch, 
no cléture ; freedom of contract, no Commissions to settle every- 
thing ; freedom of opinion, no caucuses.” On Thursday Sir Stafford 
was to receive the freedom of the city, unanimously voted him 
last week. 

Ar Newcastle the Sanitary Congress came to a close last 
Saturday, with an eloquent address from Dr. Richardson on 
‘*Cleanliness.” Previous addresses had been delivered by Dr. 
Alfred Carpenter on the ‘‘ Principles of Dress ;” by Dr. Robinson on 
‘* Architecture and Engineering,” in which the speaker urged that 
houses, where disease had broken out, should be marked with dots 
in a public map of the district ; and by Professor de Chaumont on 
** Food and Energy,” in which alcohol, in moderation, was described 
as ‘‘a comfort and a blessing.”—At a banquet to the Sanitary 
Institute on Friday evening, Mr. Cowen, M.P., delivered a telling 
speech on the subject of the House of Commons. The social 
etiquette which had once been the rule could no longer be main- 
tained; the constituencies had been democratised, and the House 
reflected the change. But Mr, Cowen did not put much faith in 
coercion as a remedy. They should do as engineers do when a main 
line is blocked, ‘‘divert the local, and prepare a clear way for the 
through traffic.” 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS have begun their Winter Session. At 
King’s College Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., gave an address, in 
which he drew from the war in Egypt a new lesson of the virtue of 
‘¢a sound mind in a sound body.” At St. Thomas’s, Dr. Sharkey was 
the lecturer; at University College, Mr. Marcus Beck; at St. George’s, 
Dr. Watney ; at St. Mary’s, Dr. King Chambers ; at the Middlesex 
Hospital, Dr. Cayley, in consequence of thesudden deathof Dr. Lyell; 
at the School of Medicine for Women, Dr. Dupré; at Westminster, Dr. 
de Haviland Hill. Atthe London Hospital, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson 
took for the subject of his discourse the biography of Carlyle. 

Lorp Dersy gave away the prizes to the medical: students, and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold delivered the introductory address, at the 
opening of the Autumn Session of the Liverpool University. 
England’s great want, according to Mr. Arnold, was “‘ lucidity, as 
the great want of the French was morality, and the great want of 
the Germans civil courage.” It was, perhaps, too practical a 
commentary on this teaching that neither did the speaker very 
clearly explain, nor his audience seemingly understand, what was 
meant precisely by lucidity; nor were they much assisted by the 


remark that Voltaire possessed a negative lucidity, while what we - 


wanted was the positive variety. Salvationists and Puseyites, 
according to the lecturer, were typical instances of the complete 
absence of lucidity, positive or negative. 

Tue AssOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE met on Tuesday last 
at Gloucester for two days of work and two of play—in the shape of 
holiday excursions in the neighbourhood. The Chairman was Mr. 
Monk, M.P. Resolutions were passed advocating the appointment 
of Standing Committees of the House of Commons for the discussion 
of commercial questions, urging Ministers to continue their efforts to 
obtain a satisfactory commercial treaty with Spain, and deploring the 
delay in Bankruptcy Legislation, 

THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants was held on the same day at Darlington, under 
the presidency of Mr. Macliver, M.P. The chief subject of 
discussion was the Employers’ Liability Act, and it was finally 
determined to ask the Trade Congress Parliamentary Committee to 
prepare an amended Bill with especial reference to the numerous 
employes who have “ contracted themselves out ” of the original Act. 
An International Exhibition of Railway Couplings, Signals, &c., 
has been opened in connexion with the Conference. 

IN Many Coat Districts masters and men have evinced 
a disposition to meet each other half-way. In North Wales the 
5 per cent. advance has been accepted, bringing wages back to the 
Jevel at which they stood before the last disastrous strike. At 
Hamilton, the largest of the Scottish coal-fields, the men have not 
yet acceded to the desire of the Executive that they should leave the 
pits ; and in South Staffordshire the colliers have decided to await 
the return of Lord Dudley’s agent before striking. In South 
Yorkshire the masters are disposed to a compromise on the sliding 
scale principle. Meanwhile, the price of house, coal has generally 
risen from the usual autumn rates to those of mid-winter. 

In IRELAND the general lull in the agitation has enabled Lord 
Spencer to snatch a brief holiday in England, and persuaded Mr. 
Justice Lawson to release Mr. Gray without even compelling him 
to find securities for future good behaviour. Mr. Dillon has 
consented to retain his seat for Tipperary a little longer, and will 
appear with Mr, Parnell in Dublin at the Convention of Irish 
Members onthe 18th inst. Mr. Trevelyan has returned one of those 
soft answers which please without conceding anything to a deputa- 
tion of Ulster tenants, who waited on him to complain of certain 
decisions of the Sub-Commissioners, and stu more of the new court 
valuers, ‘*The valuator class,” they said, ‘‘had hitherto only 
existed in the interest of the landlords,” and, of course, had still a 
great deal to learn, At Armagh another blow has been dealt at the 
secret societies by the committal for trial, after a protracted hearing, 
of ten men arrested for treason-felony at Crossmaglen; a verdict of 
guilty, with a recommendation to mercy, has been returned in the 
case of the younger Walsh, the murderer of the policeman Kavanagh ; 
and in Galway the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam has 
found it necessary to evict a defaulting tenant of his wards, the nuns 
of Oranmore. On the other hand, sporadic instances of crime, 
agrarian and other, show for the past week a slight increase. There 
have been agrarian murders in Tipperary, Roscommon, and at 
Castle Island ; ‘‘ Moonlighters ” have again been heard of ; and the 
Recorder of Dublin has thought it right to draw the attention of the 
Grand Jury to the great increase of serious offences—undetected 
murders, aggravated assaults on women and children, &c,—which 
now make that city highest in crime of all the criminal centres in 


the three kingdoms. Storms occasioning heavy damage and some 
loss of life have swept over the southern and western counties ; and 
there have been disastrous fires in Athlone, and in the barracks at 
Enniskillen. 

AT A MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
DISTRESS IN ICELAND it was resolved that the Committee saw no 
reason to entertain the opinions expressed by Messrs. Paterson (and 
others), in the face of the repeated official information as to the 
existence of distress in Iceland. The Danish Minister read an 
order, dated as late as September 14, appealing for help for the 
Icelanders to the various Danish congregations on Harvest Sunday. 

THE REVENUE FOR THE QUARTER ending last Saturday shows 
an increase of 226,200/, over the corresponding quarter of last year, 
and that for the first six months of the current year a net increase of 
443,9887., but the excise has fallen off 90,000/,, and the income-tax 
115,000/, 

Raitway ACCIDENTS THIS WEEK have been unpleasantly 
numerous. At Southport on Monday the 11 A.M. train from 
Liverpool ran off the lines in consequence of something wrong with 
the points, severely shaking many of the passengers, and seriously 
injuring astoker. At Crewe on Saturday there was an alarming 
collision by which several passengers in an excursion train were 
much hurt. On the South-Western, Great Western, and Great 
Eastern there have been slight accidents of no great moment; and 
on Friday there was a collision between the Holyhead mail and a 
goods train near Chester, which most fortunately ended in nothing 
worse than severe cuts and bruises to,a number of passengers. 

In CONSEQUENCE OF THE GREAT SPREAD OF SCARLET FeveR 
in the metropolis—there being now, it is said, 500 cases in the 
different hospitals—the Metropolitan Asylums Board have deter- 
mined to apply to the Local Government Board for leave to reopen 
the Fulham Hospital at once, and that at Hampstead as soon as 
practicable. 

On SATURDAY THE BORINGS FOR THE CHANNEL TUNNEL were 
officially inspected by Colonel Yolland and the Solicitor to the 
Board of Trade, and sundry pieces of chalk broken off to be 
presented to Count von Moltke, who takes a lively interest in the 
scheme. The workmen who hoped to have been employed this 
winter on the tunnel have addressed a letter to Mr. Gladstone on 
the stoppage of the works. 

THE MAyor OF PRESTON has forwarded to General Ponsonby 
for presentation to Her Majesty a beautiful medal and full account of 
the Guild ceremonies, together with an.address of thanks from the 
Town Council for her graciously consenting to become a patron of 
the Guild. 

From Sir E. HEeNpERsON’s Report for 1881 it appears that 
the ‘‘ principal” offences throughout the year were 25,032, against 
25,368 in 1880. Burglaries decreased from 488 to 470. Losses by 
theft as appraised by the owners amounted to 103,568/. 11,853 
children and 3,416 adults were reported within the year as lost or 
missing. Of these only 23 children and 154 adults have not been 
traced. Fifty-four bodies of persons found dead and unknown were 
photographed, but have not been identified. ‘* Drunk and 
disorderly ” cases increased from 16,520 in 1880 to 18,721 in 1881. 


PRINCE BIsMARCK has received yet a new decoration, the Mikado 
of Japan having bestowed upon him the order of the ‘‘Chrysan- 
themum.” 

A GERMAN ARITHMETICIAN has been calculating the aggregate 
number of combinations in the game of dominoes, and has shown 
them to be 284, 528,211,840! Two players, playing four games a 
minute, would only exhaust these combinations in 118 million 
years. 

THE WILY CELESTIAL is endeavauring to evade the Transatlantic 
Immigration Act by entering San Francisco, not in the prohibited 
calling of labourer, but as playactor, it having been decided that 
players are not labourers, within the meaning of the Anti-Chinese 
Coolie Act. : , 

A GREAT STRIKE OF CorpON BLEUS is ahout to take place in 
the Berlin hotels, owing to a resolution of the hotel-keepers that 
they shall not be permitted to wear moustachios. Consequently 
female cooks are rejoicing over their probable promotion to the 
vacant places. 

AN INTERNATIONAL COAL EXHIBITION from all European 
countries, together with apparatus and appliances for heating, is to 
be held in Milan in the autumn of 1883. The German mine-owners 
have formed a special commission at Dortmund, and they hope to 
carry out their plan of driving British coal from the market in 
Upper Italy. 

Tue LATEST INVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 
across the Atlantic is a palace-car for cattle, which is so constructed 
that the poor beasts can lie down and rest during a journey. Boxes 
on the roof supply a feeding-trough, while a water pipe runs the 
entire length of the car. The Newport Humane Society (Rhode 
Island), have also determined to put a stop to fox-hunting—one of 
the chief amusements in that State. 

Tue Use or WINDMILLS AS ECONOMISERS OF LABOUR is 
attracting attention across the Atlantic, and at a recent lecture on 
the subject, the following details were given which are not without 
interest at the present time in this country. Thus it was calculated 
that a windmill, 814 feet in diameter, would raise 370 gallons of 
water 25 feet during eight hours, developing ‘04 of one-horse power, 
and costing 1%d@. per horse-power per hour, being less than half 
the cost for similar work of a 25-foot water-wheel. The windmill, 
properly managed, it is argued, is the most economical prime mover 
in general use. 

A Nove Sect has been recently formed in Finland, the 
American Register tells us, the principal dogma being the supremacy 
of woman. The male members of the sect, whether married or 
engaged, are required to affirm under oath their willingness to 
submit to their wives or their betrothed, and to confess to them once 
a week. The members generally live a frugal and moral life, and 
the women choose among themselves a ‘‘ supérieure,” whose duty it 
is to watch over the strict performance of the oath on the part of the 
men, and to punish the latter in cases of contravention. ‘This sect 
resembles one in Siberia, the so-called ‘ Purificants,” which also 
recognise the supremacy of the woman. 


MAHOMEDAN RELIGIOUS SUSCEPTIBILITIES are being tenderly 
cared for just nowin India. Apart from the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the Salvationists, the authorities have now prohibited the 
sale of certain fancy dresses which a Madras milliner received from 
Paris, and on which were printed Arabic verses of the Koran. To 
prevent them falling into infidel hands, a Moulvie, who happened to 
hear of the garments, purchased one, and then laid a complaint 
before the Commissioner of Police, on the ground that the sale of 
the dress was calculated to hurt the religious feelings of the 
followers of Mahomet, and also telegraphed to the Governor to 
the same effect. The police at once took measures to stop the sale 
of such a sacrilegious costume, and the Governor at once replied that 
stringent measures would be taken to prevent a repetition of the 
offence. 
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Egyptian Army has been reorganised. 
under the fostering care of Baker Pasha, who has been requested 
to undertake the task, and who has already begun to consolidate a 


force of gendarmerie. At the close of last week no little 
apprehension was caused by the breaking out of a fire at Cairo 
railway station, just as a train laden with ammunition was leaving. 
The contents of one of the trucks appear to have exploded from 
some unexplained cause, and the fire quickly spread to the great 
stores of forage and supplies, so that for several hours the conflagra- 
tion raged unabated, despite all the efforts of our troops to subdue 
it. Officers and soldiers worked alike to restrict the flames, and the 
Duke of Connaught himself helped to push a truck out of danger. 
The alarm was naturally heightened by the continual explosions 
caused by the bursting of the shells and the fring of the ammunition, 
and one non-commissioned officer, Staff-Sergeant E. Sainsbury, was 
killed, while Surgeon-Major T. C. Tolmie and two non-commis- 
sioned officers and three men were wounded. Finally the fire was 
got under, and it was found that the damage amounted to 25,000/, 
Two Arabs were caught firing a railway truck, and it 1s considered 
likely that the disaster is due to incendiaries. On Saturday the 
review was held with great pomp in the Abdin Square, where facing 
the palace a temporary grand stand had been evected, surmounted 
by the British Royal standard. There were the Khédive and his 
Ministers, Sir Beauchamp Seymour, Sir E. Malet, and the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Powers ; while before the stand floated 
the Union Jack as a saluting point, and by its side on horseback was 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, flanked by Sir John Adye and Captain 
Wardrop. At four o’clock began the defile of the troops, headed 
by the Royal Horse Artillery and the Household Cavalry under 
General Drury-Lowe, and closed by the Indian Contingent under 
General Macpherson, These latter, with their strange uniforms and 
generally uncanny appearance, and the Highlanders under Sir 
Archibald Alison, those ‘‘diaboli Scozzesi nudi,” as they 
were termed in that Agua franca which serves throughout 
the East as an universal tongue, excited the greatest curiosity, 
but considerable applause was bestowed on the Naval Brigade, 
for Jack is as great a favourite in Egypt a3 at home, and 
the prominent part which he has taken in the campaign was fully 
recognised by the European spectators. The march-past occupied 
an hour, and the force reviewed consisted of 17,266 men, 4,320 
horses, 60 guns, and 678 officers, At the close the Khédive shook 
hands with Sir Garnet Wolseley, and expressed his congratulations 
on the bearing and appearance of the troops. On Monday the 
Khédive gave a grand dinner to Sir Garnet Wolseley, the Dukes of 
Connaught and Teck, and the other British generals, there being a 
magnificent garden /éve afterwards, to which the subordinate officers 
of both services were invited. On the same day the Duke of Con- 
naught had held an inspection of the Indian troops at Abassyieh, 
while they were again reviewed on Tuesday by Sir Garnet Wolseley 
as a farewell compliment previous to their departure, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, it should be said, has sent a despatch to the Indian 
Government highly commending the conduct of the Indian troops 
and fully acknowledging their services, while it has been decided 
that a detachment selected of men from each regiment should be 
brought over to England to receive their medals in person from Her 
Majesty. ‘ir Garnet Wolseley has also issued a General Order to 
the Army praising the conduct of all Services throughout the cam- 
paign, 

Despite, however, our occupation of the couniry, the fanatical 
spirit which Arabi has aroused is far from crushed, In the interior 
Europeans are still jecred at and insulted ; while at Assiout a 
congregation of Copts, who were offering thanks for the return of 
the Khédive, were assailed by a body of 1,000 Mahomedans, who 
threatened them with death, It is generally reported amongst the 
natives that the British are merely the agents of the Sultan, some 
even expected to see their Padishah at the review ; and it is urged on 
many sides that, for the future tranquillity of the country, it is in 
every way essential that an example should be made of the leaders 

_ of the late rebellion, and that any undue clemency would bea wholly 
mistaken policy. Meanwhile the Khédive has been decorating the 
various commanding officers, has decided to bestow a medal on the 
troops, and the Chamber of Notables has voted swords of honour 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley, Admiral Beauchamp Seymour, and General 
Drury-Lowe. Sir Garnet Wolseley will shortly leave, and the 
Household Cavalry and the Royal Artillery will be the first troops 
to return home, having already started by the Assyrian Monarch, 
the Lydian Monarch, and the Ludgate Hill. The Duke of Teck 
and Sir John Adye have also left for England, the latter Being 
replaced as Chief of the Staff by Colonel Dormer, The remainder 
of the troops will vacate Egypt before the end of the month, The 
brigades of Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir Archibald Alison _ will 
form the army of occupation, and it is stated that the command has 
been offered but refused by the latter officer. 

The military campaign being over, the attention of all is now 
being concentrated upon the future arrangements for the government 
of the country, and the court-martial on Arabi Pasha and his 
colleagues. The Special Commission, which is entirely composed 
of Mahomedans, with the exception of one Englishman, Morris 
Bey, will be divided into two Courts, one for the examination of 
evidence, the other for pronouncing judgment. Sir Charles Wilson 
is to watch the proceedings on behalf of Her Majesty’s Governe 
ment, while Arabi will be defended by Mr. A. W. Broadley, of the 
Tunisian Consular Court. The inquiry, however, will be held 
strictly under British supervision, and Sir E, Malet has intimated that 
not even preliminary steps with regard to the prosecutions are to be 
taken without the cognisance of the British representative. 

Abroad the theme of England’s future policy in Egypt is being 
discussed as volubly as ever. The German Press continues to 
evince wnwonted friendliness, and informs us beneficently that 
provided we don’t upset the equilibrium in Europe, we may do what 
we like—while as for the French share in the Old Control, it did 
more harm than good, and no one need accordingly regret the 
abolition of the French representative, This statement has excited 
great wrath in France, where England is alternately threatened and 
fiattered to restore the old order of things, and is exhorted not to 
establish a new régime, with herself as virtual Suzerain, France, with 
her ‘overwhelming ” interests, being left out in the cold. Any 
analogy between Egypt and Tunis is vigorously combatted, while as to 
any compromise on the basis of the abolition of the capitulation in the 
latter country in exchange for permitting England to play solo violin 
in the former, could not of course be entertained for a moment. 
The rumour that the victory at Tel-el-Kebir has been won by 
guineas and not by bullets, is still harped upon with great gusto 
by a certain portion of the Press, and even such organs as the 
Nouvelle Revue. 
being adopted, and, indeed, 
general disposition to await 


even in Turkey there seems now a 
England’s pleasure, and her 


In Austria and Russia a more reserved tone is 


declaration of what she really intends to do before indulging 
in any further recriminations. The Porte, however, although 
the Sultan has addressed a letter of thanks to the British Govern- 
ment for restoring order in Egypt, has not ceased its policy of 
inflicting petty annoyances upon the British authorities, and on the 
arrival of some Armenian labourers who had been employed by the 
British in Egypt, arrested them, and only released them upon the 
strongest possible representations from our Ambassador. The official 
Press continues to denounce Arabi in no measured terms, but this 
sudden change of tone has not had a good effect upona great portion 
of the population, who still look upon Arabi as a martyr. 

FRANCE.——Beyond the general speculation with regard to the 
future of Egypt, and the insidious policy of England referred to 
above, there is little news, The Legitimists have been holding high 
festival in honour of the Comte de Chambord’s sixty-second birth- 
day, and the usual flow of loyal speeches and addresses are reported, 
Henri V. being once more informed that “‘ France, like an abandoned 
ship, is drifting at random, waiting for the pilot to save it from 
destruction and guide it into port.” That that pilot and port are not 
apparently forthcoming is evident even to the Monarchists themselves, 
and is further rendered manifest Ly the fact that the tabooed religious 
Orders are gradually and quietly dispersing to other lands, and that 
good Catholics are determined to give the new Secular and Com- 
pulsory Education Act atrial. The Uzzvers, however, as in duty 
bound, makes a last lamentation by declaring on Monday that “ The 
Republic has inaugurated the programme of impiety, and to-day 
commences the experiment of a nation educated without religion, 
the crucifix and statue of the Virgin being removed, Scriptural 
inscriptions erased, and lessons beginning without prayer.” The 
chief political event of the week, however, has been the visit of 
the Ministers of the Interior, of Finance, and of Public Instruction 
to Rouen, where a new theatre has been inaugurated with consider- 
able ceremony, and a new Lycée for girls opened. This last brought 
forth a speech from M. Davaux, the last-mentioned Minister, on the 
advantages of female education. He drew a most enthusiastic 
portrait of the coming woman who, he declared, “‘ would become 
the intimate companion of her husband, and would attach him to his 
home by sharing in his work, his studies, his reading, allowing 
naught to come between their hearts, not only consoling him in hard 
times by her affection, but helping him by her good counsel 
and encouragement.” Africa has received a share of notice from 
political cirles, as not only is a treaty with the tribes of the 
Congo awaiting ratification from the ‘Assembly, but an embassy 
from Madagascar has arrived. at Paris, complaining of the action of 
the French authorities in the island, and asserting the claim of 
Queen Ranavola to the whole of Madagascar. Now by a treaty 
with a former King (whom the Malagasies declare they executed for 
this very act} the right of France to certain portions of the island 
was recognised, but this convention, known as the Lambert Treaty, 
has since been repudiated by the Madagascar Government. As for 
the coming Congo treaty, there has been considerable self-congratu- 
lation that Mr. Stanley, the famous traveller, who has been organising 
acolony in that very district, under Belgian auspices, has thus had 
the ground cut under him by the energy of anaturalised Frenchman, 
M. De Brazzi, to whose exertions the proposed treaty is due. Mr. 
Stanley, however, who has gone to Brussels, denies that he has been 
outdone at all. Ny 

Paris has been horrified by the production of a realistic drama, 
La Vicomtesse Alice, by MM. Alberic Second and Léon Beauvallex, 
at the Théatre des Nations, in which there are murders galore, ‘and 
the tyrannical mysteries of a private lunatic asylum are portrayed 
with great vigour. Other novelties have been two comedies, one 
Les Noces de Malle, Loviquet, at the Cluny, by M. Grenet Dancourt, 
another by M. Edmond About, at the Gyinase, entitled ZL’ Assasszz. 
On Wednesday M. Grévy invested Mgr. Czacki, the Archbishop of 
Paris, with the Cardinal’s biretta, on his elevation to the Car- 
dinalate. Mgr. Czacki, who is in bad health, is retiring from the 
bishopric to the regret of all, as he was exceedingly popular with 
all classes. —There is an alarming report that Asiatic cholera has 
appeared at Modane, on this side of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, 

AusrRra-IJUNGARY.—-For some time past an anti-Semitic 
agitation has been carried on in Hungary, and in Pressburg in 
particular, where even funds for that purpose have been openly raised. 
Last week this agitation culminated in that town with a general attack 
upon the unfortunate Israelites by the mob, who wrecked their 
houses, but, more merciful than the Russian rioters, committed no 
personal violence. The disturbances continued for three evenings 
in succession, being eventually put down with a strong military 
force, but the outbreak had evidently been the signal for similar 
anti-Jewish risings in other Hungarian towns, whence outrages have 
also been reported. The Minister-President, M. Tisza, has 
addressed a letter to all the Municipal Councils, indignantly 
condemning the outrages, and ordering the authorities to repress 
them vigorously, ‘‘no delay or half-hearted proceedings” being 
tolerated by the State, which will support the Municipality with its 
whole power. The agitation is thought to be fomented by the same 
organisation which has of late been so busily and successfully at 
work in Russia.—The floods in the Tyrol are subsiding, but great 
distress threatens to prevail during the coming winter, for not only 
have large quantities of agricultural produce been destroyed, but the 
means of communication will be meagre for some months to come, 
owing to the utter destruction of roads and bridges. 

TraLy.——England and the Irredentists continue to divide public 
attention here. Signor Crispi, the leader of the Radical party, has 
written a letter pointing out that England’s action in Egypt is per- 
fectly legitimate and opportune, and deploring that Italy did not 
accept the offer to co-operate. He has confidence in the solution of 
the question, ‘‘thanks to the honesty of the English Ministry and 
the liberalism of the English people.” As for the Irredentists, there 
has been a remarkable article in the Pofolo Romano, which while 
condemning undue precipitation and the throwing of bombs, endorses 
the just aspiration of the ‘ideal which all Italians cherish,” and asks 
the Irredentists why they only turn their attention to the east, and 
not to the north, the west, and the south, alluding to the possession 
of Ticino by Switzerland, of Nice and Corsica by France, and Malta 
by England. Parliament has been dissolved and the elections will 
be held at the end of the month, The great battle cry of the 
Opposition is ‘* Increased Armaments for Defence,” while the 
Ministerial organs asl whether any increase of the Italian Army 
would have prevented the French occupation of Tunis or the British 
Expedition to Egypt. 

Inpta.——The chief topic has been the proceedings of the Salva- 
tion Army at Calcutta, whose leader, Major Tucker, and two of his 
lieutenants, Mr, Norman and Miss Thompson, have been fined for being 
members of an unlawful assembly, and, refusing to pay, have been 
sentenced relatively to 2 fortnight's and a week’s imprisonment. In 
delivering judgment the magistrate stated that there had been a 
distinct stir in the Mahomedan community since the arrival of the 
Salvationists, and processions of such a description were calculated 
to disturb the public peace. Captain Tucker was arrested, it 
appears, for marching through the streets in direct disobedience to a 
police prohibition. 

MIscELLANEOQUS.——~-In GERMANY Fort Hindorsin, the last of 
the forts to be constructed round Metz, has been finished, and it is 
now stated that Metz is the strongest place in the German Empire. 
"The elections to the Prussian Chamber will take place on the 29th and 
goth inst.—In SWITZERLAND the rains have recommenced in the 
Canton Tessin, and the snow on the St. Gothard Road is so deep that 
sledges are now used.—In Spain the Conservatives agree to support 
Marshal Serrano’s efforts to create an Advanced Liberal party, with 
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aview to creating two great political parties.—In HOLLAND the 
Address in reply to the King’s Speech has at last been adopted by 
seventy-three voles to two.—In Russta there has been a terrible 
explosion on board the Popoftka Novgorod, the torpedo magazine 
blowing up, an officer and five seamen being killed,—From the 
UNITED STATES also comes the news of two disasters, —the burning 
of the Mississippi steamboat Rodert E. Lee, said to be the fastest 
boat on the river, with a loss of twenty lives ; and the colliding of 
two passenger trains at Hutchinson, Kansas, in which eight persons 
were killed.—In the PHILiprine Istes the cholera appears to be 
decreasing. From Sourn AMERICA we hear that the Peruvian 
Vice-President, Montero, had arrived at Arequipa, had formed a 
Ministry, and was negotiating with Bolivia for a continuance of the 
war with Chil. The new President of the Bolivian Congress, 
however, Sefior Arje, is in favour of peace.—In SouTH AFRICA 
petitions against the restoration of Cetewayo are being numerously 
signed in Natal, and Sir Henry Bulwer has left Maritzburg for 
Rorke’s Drift, in order to meet the Zulu chiefs, Oham will not 
oppose the restoration, but John Dunn declares that the step will be 
fraught with great danger, and that England will be compelled to 
maintain a large force in Natal. In Basutoland also the situation is 
exceedingly critical. Masupha, despite a visit from General Gordon, 
refuses to pay taxes, and the Chief Lerothodi has accordingly been 
summoned to compel him, 
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THE Queen is still at Balmoral, and is taking her usual drives 
in the neighbourhood, accompanied by the different members 
of the Royal family, On Thursday, Her Majesty, with the 
Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Connaught, paid her 
usual visit to the Glassalt Shiel, and next day drove to 
Braemar, and on to Old Mar Lodge, accompanied by the Duchess 
of Connaught and the Duchess of Albany. The weather was 
showevy, but notwithstanding this the carriage was kept open. 
In the evening Captain Lord Charles Beresford, R.N., dined with 
the Queen. On Saturday Her Majesty, together with the Duchess 
of Connaught, the Grand Duke of Hesse, and Princess Alice of 
Hesse, drove to the Glen Gelder Shiel. The Duke of Cambridge 
visited the Queen, and with the Marquis of Hartington, Colonel 
Bateson, and Sir Allen Young dined at the Castle. On Sunday 
Divine Service was conducted at the Castle, the Queen and Royal 
Family attending, the Rev, J. Dr, MacGregor, D.D., Minister 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, officiated. Next day Her Majesty 
with the members of the Royal family was present at a cricket 
match between the Balmoral and Abergeldie Clubs. Captain 
Walter Campbell and Dr. Reid arrived at the Castle in the 
evening. 

The Prince of Wales left Abergeldie Castle yesterday (Friday). 
On Sunday the Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, and 
Prince George of Wales, and the young Princesses drove to the 
Linn o’ Dee, Braemar, and after lunching proceeded to Mar Lodge, 
taking tea with the Earl of Fife, and returning to Abergeldie in 
the evening. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is still in the Tyrol on a shooting 
excursion with the Duke of Coburg, but is expected in Paris on the 
toth inst., where he will meet the Duchess, who has been visiting 
Bologna and Florence. The Duke and Duchess will return to 
Eastwell Park on the 12th inst. The Duke has just become the 
tenant of the Home Farm at Eastwell, and of the extensive 
pasturage of Eastwell Park, hitherto farmed by local agriculturists. 
"The Park now contains some splendid droves of Southdown sheep. 
On the 2oth inst. the Duke will lay the foundation-stone of 
Smeaton’s Eddystone Lighthouse, which is to be re-erected on the 
Hoe at Plymouth,—Prince Leopold will receive the Freedom of 
the City of Glasgow daring his visit to that city on the 14th inst., 
in connection with the opening of a branch of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework.—The Marquis of Lome is continuing his tour in 
British Columbia, and has been enthusiastically received at New 
Westminster, and the Princess Louise has returned to Victoria.— 
The Duchess of Cumberland was safely delivered of a daughter 
on the 29th ult. at Gmiinden, Austria, and on the same day the 
Duchess of Parma died after giving birth to a still-born child. 
—Prince Henry of Prussia, second son of the Crown Prince, has 
embarked, at Kiel, on board the Imperial frigate Olga, which is 
expected to start shortly on a voyage, visiting Madeira, the West 
Coast of Africa, the chief harbours of the East Coast of North 
America, and thence returning home. 


SoME SENSATION was caused at Cambridge on Monday by the news 
that the Rev. J. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin in the University, had 
preached a temperance sermon on Sunday evening in the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, Peter Street. The prayers, for the most part 
taken from the Church of England Service, were read, and the 
sermon preached from a manuscript, both practices contrary to 
Primitive Methodist rule. 

At A MEETING OF THE CURATES’ ALLIANCE last week much 
satisfaction was expressed at the success which has hitherto attended 
their protests against the sale of livings by public auction. A test 
case will, if necessary, be brought to try the right of an auctioneer 
to eject their representatives from the sale-room. 

Bishop Exticorr has written to the Churchwardens of St. 
Simon’s, Bristol, to acknowledge the receipt of their memorial 
referring to certain illegal practices—encouragement of auricular 
confession, mixing water with the wine at the Sacrament, 
&c.—on the part of the new vicar, the Rev. N. J. Birkmyre. The 
Bishop promises to give the matter his early consideration. 

Tur Curators OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY have appointed 
Mr. S. H. Butcher, Fellow and Preelector of University College, 
Oxford, to the Chair of Greek vacated by Professor Blackie. 

Tur Primate’s HeaAtru continues steadily to improve. 

Tug ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Baetist Unron commenced 
at Liverpool on Monday. A letter was read from Bishop Ryle 
expressing regret that an engagement to attend the Church Congress 
at Derby prevented him from accepting their invitation to be present. 

AccorDING To A LETTER in the Daily News the question of 
Vicar’s Rates in Coventry is still far from settled. Many, both 
Churchmen and Nonconformists hope little from the Mayor’s scheme, 
which will only partially solve the financial difficulty, even in the 
parish of Holy Trinity, while it will leave St Michael’s, where the 
Incumbent is still more dependent on the rate, untouched. The Vicar, 
Mr. Beaumont, has given his opinion that the course taken as at 
Halifax to raise the required sum at once is better than any pro- 
visional commutation of the rate, and announces a donation from 
the Bishop of 100/, to the Mayor’s Fund. 
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Tue TWENTY-ST ‘ND ANNUAL CHURCH CONGRESS was 
ppened at Derby on | 2sday morning, when sermons were preached 
by the Archbishop Zork, at All Saints, on the duties of the 
Church in the face . modern tendencies, and by the Bishop of 
Truro, at St. Alkmund’s, the latter taking for his text Isaiah sliii. 4. 
In the afternoon the Bishop of Lichfield delivered the inaugural 
address in the Drill Hall, repeating it immediately afterwards to an 
over-flow meeting in the smaller Temperance Hall. At the 
commencement he called for special thought and prayer on behalf of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘‘ whose large heart, powerful 
intellect, and statesmanlike capacity we can ill afford to lose. ” The 
address itself was plain and practical, and dealt chiefly with the 
work before the Congress. At the sectional meeting the subjects 
discussed were: ‘‘The Unity of Belief,” ‘‘ Evangelical Work at 
Home ”—Bishop Ryle eliciting much applause by the remark that 
he had recently licensed a Salvation Army officer, who had found 
their system insufficient for him, as ‘‘a lay preacher,” and wished 
he had ‘'a hundred such”—‘‘ the Jews,” ‘‘Church Discipline,” 
ind “Church Courts.” On Wednesday the subjects were ‘‘ The 
“hurch and Modern Thought,” with papers by Professor Stokes on 
‘The Harmony of Science and Faith,” and by the Rev. J. Roberts 
on the “Limits of Authority and Free Thought ;” ‘‘ The Political 
Relations of the Church;” ‘‘The Church and Morals,” and the 
‘Clergy, Beneficed and Unbeneficed.” At a meeting in the 
avening for the release of Mr. Green, Sir P. Heywood, Patron of 
Miles Platting, said he had that day received a notice from the 
Bishop of Manchester that the living was vacant. ‘‘ He did not 
accept the notice. He would not declare the living vacant.” The 
incident caused much excitement—many people weeping. The 
Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition surpasses anything of the kind yet 
attempted. ‘There are over 400 exhibits, 

Tur Tuerstic CuurcH—the Rev. C. Voysey’s—celebrated its 
eleventh anniversary last Sunday. Provision, Mr. Voysey announced, 
has now been made for carrying on the services even in his absence, 
It is no longer the Voysey Etablishment Fund, but the Theistic 
Church, which now claims the public support. 

Tue SALVATIONISTS.—At Dunfermline and at Yeovil the 
Army have been again assailed ; but they have been more successful 
at Goventry and at Hartlepool, where the female tambourinists 
formed a conspicuous feature in the procession, At Hammersmith 
Mrs. Booth has Jaid the foundation-stone of a new Memorial Hall— 
the old place of meeting being quite inadequate to their requirements. 

St. JAMES’s CHURCH, CLERKENWELL, The large painted 
windows presented to this church by the Crusaders’ Lodge of 

eemasons, to commemorate its restoration, will be unveiled at the 
re-opening of the church on the 13th inst. by the Lord Mayor. 
The sujects are connected with Bible history and Freemasonry. 
The artist is Mr. Charles‘Evans, of Warwick Street, W. 
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BETTER plays than Mr. Brooklyn’s adaptation of Ouida’s novel, 
entitled Chandos, produced at the ADELPHI Theatre on Saturday 
afternoon last, have ere now suffered disastrous mischance from that 
bad stage management, or rather absence of stage management, 
which was painfully conspicuous throughout the performance ; but 
after all allowance is made, the unfavourable reception accorded to 
the piece must, we fear, be allowed to have been well deserved. 
Mr, W. S. Gilbert has publicly staked his reputation for literary and 
dramatic judgment upon the opinion that the novels of the lady who 
writes under the 2om-de-guerre of ‘‘Ouida” have ‘no dramatic 
value ;” and it must be confessed that they are somewhat wanting 
in the simplicity of design and unity of action which the stage 
demands, not to speak of their decided tendency to exaggerated 
types of character and to exuberance of dialogue and incident which 
in an acted play are apt to appear to encroach upon the domain of 
burlesque. The story of Chandos is one of revenge long meditated 
and perseveringly pursued, from no adequate motive, by the wicked 
secretary of a profligate young nobleman ; but upon this thread so 
much is hung in the way of incident, and still more of dialogue, that 
any attempt to present the novel in action must of necessity end in 
wearying and bewildering an audience. This, however, is what Mr. 
Brooklyn has attempted. The stage, while his piece is in progress, 
is crowded with characters, some of whom, though they are con- 
stantly appearing and reappearing, never succeed in making 
their functions in the story clear. One of these, a young lady, 
whom the playbill describes as an ‘Sold fame’ of the hero, makes 
her appearance every now and then to utter mysterious hints 
regarding her quondam admirer’s love affairs; and in the most 
sritical moment of his destinies she darts forward to warn him that 
another young lady to whom he is in the act of making an offer cf 
marriage is his own daughter. Nothing, however, comes of all this ; 
the information, momentous though it be, is pooh-poohed, and seems 
indeed to be without foundation in truth, and there is an end of the 
matter. The climax of absurdity was reached when the audience 
were taken to Venice to witness a street battle between Garibaldian 
and Austrian troops, which appeared to have nothing whatever to do 
with the story, and which was suddenly suspended while several of 
the leading characters were seen holding a sort of private meeting in 
the middle of the stage of which no one could make out anything, 
beyond the fact that the profligate young nobleman, now improved 
by ‘the uses of adversity,” seemed to have chosen that ineligible 
spot and that inopportune moment to make an offer of marriage to a 
young lady in the short skirts and the coloured ribbons of a circus 
rider. The best piece of acting in the play—albeit the superabun- 
dance of commonplace cynicisms allotted to the character greatly 
fatigued the audience—was that of Mr. Boleyn as the evil-disposed 
secretary. For the rest little can be said. 

The new melodrama produced at the SURREY Theatre on Monday 
evening with the not altogether inappropriate title of Hor Ever is 
one of those interminable pieces in which the authors, Mr. Paul 
Meritt and Mr. George Conquest, especially delight. These 
gentlemen have much experience of the tastes of suburban houses, 
but there is good reason to suspect that in constructing this play in 
seven acts,not to speak of an occasional drop of the ‘tableau curtain,” 
they have given even Surrey audiences credit for more patience than 
they po:sess. Certainly long before the stroke of 1 A.M., at which 
Lime this Brobdingnagian production, having commenced at half-past 
seven, was brought to an end, signs of having supped over-full ot 
exciting dramatic fare had begun to manifest themselves rather incon- 
veniently in various parts of the crowded house. How it would have 
fared if the play had been less remarkable for absurd incongruities, 
it would be hard to say. Certainly much ingenuity is exhibited 
in weaving the complex web of crime, sentiment, and playfulness 
whereof suburban melodramas are composed ; and it must in 
honesty be confessed that the play presents many situations ably 
conceived for dramatic effect. But it is the misfortune of one ot 
these authors to have “a ¢.eat reputation for representing monsters, 

&*and.on this occasion it seems to have. been deemed of paramount 
importance to provide Mr. Conquest—the gentleman referred to— 
with a startling opportunity for the exercise of this special faculty. 
Accordingly, the brilliant notion was hit upon of exhibitinga ‘‘Man 
Monkey ” over head and ears in love—so desperately in love, in 
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fact, that whether the object of his affections was an Angel of Mercy 
ora modern Duchess of Brinvilliers, mattered to him nothing—or, 
rather, mattered much; for it is only by the influence he gains 
through having become cognisant of the lady’s efforts to murder a 
helpless invalid gentleman that the ‘‘ Man-Monkey ” finally compels 
the lady to wed, though she will not cohabit with him. Maddened 
by this disdainful treatment, the wretched bridegroom finally 
murders his bride, and dies in an attempt to escape over the 
housetops. A ‘“man-monkey,” we may observe, means on 
this occasion a menagerie attendant, who is supposed to 
have spent so long a time in the monkey-honse that he 
has involuntarily contracted monkey habits, and even a very decided 
monkey aspect. The performance exhibits a degree of cleverness, 
but the result is, on the whole, more disgusting than entertaining, 
and certainly more ludicrous and absurd than it is touching. Hence, 
while the deformed Quasimodo, in ‘‘ Notre Dame,” who is probably 
the prototype of ‘‘ Jacky Pastrana,” always awakens deep sympathy 
the ill-starred love affair of the Man-Monkey only provokes derisive 
laughter. 

The HAYMARKET and Tootr’s Theatre both reopen with their 
regular companies this evening. At the former Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft and their associates, including Mr. David James, who has 
been engaged for the occasion, will appear in a revival of Zhe 
Overland Route, and a little monologue will be given by way of 
introduction, sustained by its author, Mr. Brookfield.—Mr. Toole 
revives Mr. Byron’s comedy, The Upper Crust, but also produces 
a new and original musical piece, entitled Graffith’s Elopement, 
by Mr. Arthur Law and Mr. George Grossmith. In both these 
pieces the popular comedian will appear. 

Miss Kate Vaughan resumes her place this evening in the GAIETY 
burlesque after a rather prolonged absence. ~ 
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GOUD-BYE TO DUBLIN 


Dustin has been my capital for some time, and a very pleasant 
capital itis. A real capital, too, despite Carlyle’s dyspeptic belittling. 
Carlyle, by the way, usually hits off a picture in a few adjectives ; 
but about Dublin he fails lamentably. No streets in any capital 
that I have seen—and I have seen most of those north of the Alps 
and west of the Oder—have less title to be called vapid-inane. There 
is just stir and bustle enough, without the crush of London, I for 
one do not think you have brought the Millennium when you have 
so arranged matters that at certain hours certain miles of streets 
have their footways filled with a never-ending stream of men, all 
rushing one way, and looking either ‘‘ vapid-inane” or pitiably 
wortied, while the roads are blocked with a confused mass of carts, 
*busses, hansoms, and Pickford’s vans. I would rather have ‘‘ the 
empty whirl of street-cars, hucksters’ carts, and other such trashery,” 
which so disgusted the Chelsea philosopher. I wonder what he 
would have thought of the trams—the most completely organised 
system of them in Europe ; or the telephone, the very extensive use 
of which shows business is going on over here; or the electric 
light, of which there is more in Dublin than there was in London 
when I was last there. What charms me in the Dublin streets— 
and they have charmed me, vuris amatorem, into a temporary 
liking for town-life,—is the very opposite of ‘ vapid-inaneness ;” it 
is the fresh life and the wonderful variety. Dame Street, not a bad 
Pall Mall, Grafton Street and Sackville Street, no two streets in the 
United Kingdom more unlike. Grafton Street, a Bond Street with 
a flavour of old Vienna about it, winding, narrow, the shop-signs 
making it look still narrower and less English. Of Sackville Street 
all that its worst enemies can say is thatit’stoo broad. But, then, 
the comfort of it; cars whirl and trams glide along, and whole 
trains-full of excursionists stream up to the Exhibition, but there is 
no running down, no jostling; and at night as you look down and 
see the lines of lights carrying the eye across O’Connell Bridge and 
up the opposite slope, you feel that in a good many London 
thoroughfares a few more lamps, managed on the Dublin plan, with 
caps a-top to throw the light downwards, would be a great 
improvement. 

Then there are the Quays, not like our Thames Embankment, 
but in the centre full of shops—trunkmakers, watchmakers, bog-oak 
men of the cheaper sorts, ambulatory book-stalls ; and at the 
extremities, of huge warehouses, and with their numerous bridges 
reminding one of Paris, And there are the back-streets, always, in 
every city, with a sad interest of their own for those who care for 
humanity more than for plate-glass and ribbons. And Dublin has, 
as I said in my first letter, another kind, the faded street, with 
houses the breadth and solid fittings, and costly ornaments, and 
wrought ironwork of which, as well as the loftiness of the rooms, 
would astonish the London builder. 

We are looking forward just now in Dublin to a foretaste of the 
Millennium ; and, when everybody wears Irish tweed or serge, and 
has his or her Irish buttons sewn on with Irish thread, we may 
expect that some of these streets will rise to new life. My earnest 
wish is that the Dublin artisan may so far profit by this manufacture- 
movement as to be able to get better house accommodation. 
Sentiment would lift up its hands in horror at the sacrilege of 
housing poor families in houses like those in Eccles Street or 
Gardiner’s Row; but life would surely be sweeter, wholesomer, 
up there than in Kevin Street or Fumbally’s Lane. This done, the 
swarming denizens of the slums moved into the model lodging- 
houses of which Dublin has its share, and into such other homes as 
could be arranged by dividing big faded houses tenement-wise, an 
open space—a good large one, might be cleared round St. Patrick’s. 
It is lamentable to see a cathedral without an inch of green about it. 
I would not rest till it had a big tree-grown close which should be a 
“Jung” for all the mass of human life crowded to the south of High 
Street. If any one thinks this smacks of the Millennium, let him 
read what Mr. Recorder Falkiner says, in the Report of last year’s 


“Social Science Congress, of what has been done, and what yet 


remains to be done, in Dublin. 

Two things every one wants to see done,—first, some arrange- 
ment which shall sweeten the river and utilise the sewage. l can’t 
help thinking that the sands round Malahide would take and profit 
by any amount of sewage; similar land near Paris does; next, 
some utilisation of what Kingsley called ‘‘human soot,” the ‘*corner R 
boys and girls whom it would surely pay to draft off to Canada or 
the far West, under proper guidance and to responsible people, 
It is done; just lately one of the Dublin Unions has shipped a lot 
of its inmates across the Atlantic ; but it has not done half enough. 
What must the life of these poor creatures be in winter! During 
the cold wet days we had last week, they looked so pinched and 
woebegone that I blessed the coffee-taverns which afforded a cheap 
way of giving one or two of thema meal. One man in the Exhibition 
has done something for this class—O’Callaghan, of Merrion,—who 
has established the bottle-envelope industry. Hitherto Ireland has 
paid from 7,000/ to 10,000/, a year to France and Italy for this one 
item. Now all the great firms buy from him. He began with 
a little workshop in Dublin at 25. 6d. a week ; there he trained 
150; but the corner boys wanted pay at the week’s end, not 
to speak of advances; the manufacturers don’t pay till the 
goods are delivered : hence there is a delay, and, as he has no 
capital, he prefers working through others. To Skerries, for instance, 
he went down by the invitation of the Catholic curate, and at once 
began with a class of twenty. Before a week was out they had set 
200 men at work ; and now there are 500, 7.¢., practically the whole 
village. Any one who has capital to meet a fortnight’s demands 
may start such a class. The cost of straw and twine is 6s. per 
thousand, which number sells for 25s. 5 a beginner can make a dozen 


an hour; experts from two dozen iv two and a-half, The discharged 
prisoners have been his aid in taking the thing up, and so have 
several orphanages and schools. The priest of Arklow has organised 
it as a home industry, giving out a bundle of straw and a ball ol 
twine (Barbours’ Irish, of course), and getting the work done af 
home. You may see the work going on in the Exhibition, and 
O'Callaghan will tell you that barley straw, the least valuable to the 
farmer, is the best for his purpose. and that even rushes will do. 
Clearly he has real grit, and deserves to succeed. So also does 
O'Neil, of Dolphin’s Barn, the only Irish button maker. I forget 
how much Ireland spends yearly in buttons ; why not keep the money 
in the country, instead of still further enriching Birmingham? If 
everybody would think thus, O’Neil would soon be able to use 
seventy hands in place of seven, and would have fifty competitors in 
place of standing alone. Tam very glad that United [reland (which 
last week had a most sensible paper on the loafing ways of young 
men, and the need of mechanics’ institutes and reading clubs in little 
towns) did not disdain buttons. ‘The tendency of the Irish mind is 
to think, ‘Oh, it’s not worth while ” of too many of the little things 
the total cost of which comes to a great deal. A Scot who was 
exhibiting butter-prints in the agricultural annexe told me that none 
are made in Ireland; one wonders why not? the only possible 
answer being that ‘‘It was not worth while.” Another case in 
point : why not, in addition to the sixpenny catalogue, publish a two- 
penny description of the cases of antiquities, autographs, &c. ? It 
is tantalising to see Father O’Laverty’s fine collection of stone and 
bronze weapons, &c., simply entered as “ Antiquities.” New things, 
by the way, have been coming in rapidly. This Antiquities’ Room, 
with a second collection of pictures on the walls, is whclly new. It 
contains a modern antique, the Liberators’ Cap, of which Pusch 
used to make fun,—just an ordinary blue cloth cap; extraor- 
dinary only in size, a fact for those phrenologists who believe in big 
heads, The best way, of course, to do the Exhibition is to get a 
season ticket, and pop in atall hours ; in the morning when, except 
a few priests, looking so pleased it does one good to see them, you 
have it pretty much to yourself; in the afternoon to watch the 
humours of the crowd, and listen to an organ recital or a string band ; 
after dinner to hear a song, if you are so fortunate as to get near 
enough, 

It is no use wishing success to the after-movement 5 the people 
must bring that about themselves, and if they keep their present 
mind they will. What matter if there’s a spice of politics in the 
affair? If Pat likes his manufactures spiced with politics why 
shouldn’t he have them so? The new edition of Hely Hutchinson’s 
‘Commercial Restrictions of Ireland,” reminds us that not very 
long ago it was we who spiced trade with politics in a way not only 
distasteful, but absolutely ruinous to; Pat. I will end by calling 
attention to Miss VYeates’s knitting, lace, &c., from Carraroe 
Miss Yeates is a most practical lady, who, being sent to 
help the wretched Carraroe people after their wholesale eviction, 
determined not to give money but to set them to work. Some 
could knit, those who could not she and her sister taught; and 
now she is gone again, with a fresh supply of money, to extend 
what everybody will feel is a good work, Any one who wants 
warm well-knitted stockings should send her an order to Carraroe, 
Co. Galway. 

I must say one word about Glasnevin. There is the cemetery with 
the O’Connell round tower and mausoleum, the Model Farm 
(praised even by Carlyle), and the Botanic Gardens, where, if I 
lived in Dublin, I would spend those summer evenings which I did 
not give to the Phoenix. Ona hill side, it is as<different from swampy 
Kew as the light air, half sea half mountain, of Dublin is from the 
thick London air. There is plenty of glass, the highest palm-house 
sixty feet, with a cocoa palm touching the top. The Victoria regia 
has done flowering; how that plant, so long before one’s eyes, 
reminds us of the length of our good Queen’s reign. A Philodendron, 
with parasite roots and huge arum-like leaves, growing on a palm, 
seemed to me to be the strangest thing in the place. Iam glad 
they have a good ‘‘ Killarney house,” walls richly tapestried with 
the Hymenophyllum crispum, or “‘ Killarney fern,” which tourists 
will soon extirpate in its native place. Equally at home, in the 
open air, is the beautiful grass of Parnassus ; but native orchises, I 
was told, refuse to multiply in captivity. Fresh ones have to be 
brought every three years or SO. The drawback to the Botanic 
Gardens is the number of funerals you meet on your way ; but Irish 
funerals go at the same rattling pace at which English ones return ; 
the affair seems, I suppose, to be little more than secular, after the 
ceremony at the chapel is over. 

‘And now I want those who have followed me about Dublin to 
go there in the flesh. The Exhibition will be open till Christmas. 


Late autumn is proverbially fine in Ireland. Go with the deter- 
mination to be pleased; and you will find that in furtherance ol 


that end everybody in Ireland will meet you more than half-way. 
Henry Stuart FaGan 


THE TurF.—Very fair sport was provided at the recent New- 
market Meeting up to theend. The October Handicap was won by 
Wandering Nun, who has been entered for innumerable handicaps 
since the beginning of the season, and Mr. Chaplin has thus at last 
been rewarded for his patience. By her victory over Highland 
Chief and Adriana in the Thirty-fifth Triennial, Rookery reasserted 
her earlier form. Ina fieldof fifteen for the Second Nursery Stakes 
backers were right in making Elzevir favourite, and also in laying 
odds on Exile II. for the Selling Stakes on the Thursday ; but they 
were wrong in backing Canon against the field for the Snailwell, as 
Addy won easily enough, Odds were laid on Sachem for the Grand 
Duke Michael Stakes, but Lord Rosebery’s Gareth beat him by 
three parts of a length, and so won his first race. Nellie 
showed that she was in fair form by beating Little Sister and 
Alban without any trouble in the St. Leger Stakes. The meeting 
of Sigmophone, Macheath, Beau Brummel, Adriana, and Prince in 
the Rous Memorial, for two-year olds, was looked forward to with 
much interest. The three first-named were made favourites in a 
field of eight at 3 to I each, and Macheath won by a neck from 
Adriana, Beau Brummel being third. The general impression is 
that among the two-year-olds which have shown this season we have 
not seen the Derby winner of 1883.—The racing this week in 
different directions hardly calls for comment, as it is more or less a 
by-week, coming as it does between two Newmarket meetings. It 
may be noted, however, that Edelweiss, who has broken the hearts 
of so many backers, won the Nottinghamshire Handicap at Not- 
tingham, and also won the Queen’s Plate at the same meeting. — 
Among the scratchings for the two big Newmarket Handicaps are 
Hackness for the Cesarewitch and Bruce for the Cambridgeshire. 
The Cesarewitch, which will be decided next week, seems hardly likely 
to produce more than fifteen runners, if as many, and the field will 
certainly not be remarkable for quality. Just now City Arab and 
Shrewsbury are equal favourites at about 9 to 2, and after them is 4 
gap, Chippendale being quoted next at about 11 to I. But there 
will be plenty of changes before the start, and notwithstanding the 
strong fancy for the two favourites, the race seems a fairly open one. 
CrickET.——The farewell banquet to the Australians at the 
Criterion was a great success. Our visitors left us on Saturday, 
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AFTER THE BATTLE—EGYPTIAN PRISONERS AT TEL-EL-KEBIR 
From a Sketch by an Officer of the Royal Marines 
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WAITING FOR THE TRAIN TO CAIRO—A SKETCH AT TEL-EL-KEBIR STATION THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE OF SEPT 13 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr. Herbert Johnson 


H.M.S. “IRIS'S” TORPEDO-BOAT, WITH DESPATCHES FOR SUEZ, ATTACKED ON THE SUEZ CANAL BY ARABS IN AMBUSCADE 
From a Sketch by a Naval Officer a 
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He waved his stick and increased his pace. 


KIT—A MEMORY 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AuTHOR OF “Lost SIR MASSINGBERD,” “ BY Proxy,” “HiGH Spirits,” “UNDER ONE Roor,” ‘A GRAPE? FROM A THORN,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIX. would always revert. ‘‘I have done her no harm, and meant her ‘©Too far, my dear boy, too far,” was Mark’s audacious reply, but 

RETWEEN FRIENDS none,” he would then mutter to himself; ‘ thanks to me, she is _ his voice trembled a little as he uttered it. 

2 F wiser than she was, yes, and better; for wiser is better. I did not The man who invented the phrase ‘‘as easy as lying ” was an 

a ‘Miss FINCH,’” mused Kit, when he found himself again inthe urge her to do it, though she did it for my sake; the idea entered expert, and made no allowance for beginners. 

village street. ‘* * Miss Finch, Green Street ;’ there is certainly a into her own mind on a sudden, like an inspiration, as she called it. “Let me smoke a pipe in your own room, Mark, I want to talk 

bird-like and Arcadian touch about that. But it is rather Bur- Well, why not? It was an inspiration. A sacred one, too, to you,” said Kit, thinking it best to have the matter out and over 

lington-Arcadian. The simplicity, I am afraid, is quite on the Heaven knows, if self-sacrifice is a sacred thing, She saved me at once. ‘ 

other side. There was never such an innocent as Mark since the from ruin; I shall never forget that—never, never. On the whole “To talk to me! Good Heavens, what about ?” said Mark, with 

world was made. In the eye of the law he may no longer be an _ and in the end it was better for Zev, too; but that she did not know, _ the air of the frog who had swallowed the egg and could not imagine 

infant ; but, as Mr. Bumble said, ‘the law isa hass.2 No; body- and does not even now believe. The poor dear hankers after him why the duck should come to Adm of all creatures living to make 

snatching one has heard of, and baby-farming one Avozws of, but — yet. To me that is amazing; but then woman’s love is always inquiries. 

Lydia has invented the composite offence of baby-snatching. I amazing. If it comes to that, what have I myself done to deserve Kit held his tongue till they reaclied Mark’s sanctum, where he 

suppose she conjectured there was no time to be lost, but she has it? The worst of it is that it has set her against Braithwaite. But tooka chair, lit his pipe, and_observed quietly after a puff or two, 

been as quick in catching him as though he had been a fly—so,” she will help me even there. I cannot do without her, neither in ** Well, old fellow, it’s about Lydia Finch.” 

and he imitated with a sweep of his hand the process used by small _ that matter nor in anything else. Great Tizoven! if it w Mark’s chéeks turned crimson, and, in a tone which he had 

boys for securing that insect. ‘* Poor Lydia! one is sorry to put a _ her, what would become of me? The parsons talk of life hanging certainly never used to his friend before, he inquired peremptorily, 

spoke in her wheel, especially since she has an up-hill road to on a thread. Why, everything hangs on a thread! We weave and “And what has Miss Lydia Finch to do with you 2” 

travel; but it must be done. To think that this has all happened _ weave and think our web complete, then comes a single hailstone, Oh, nothing,” answered Kit with a significant stress on the word, 

to Mark—for something must have happened, and something or even a puff of wind, and all’s gone. Bah! one must take that he could not avoid making for the life of him, and which would 
have tried the gravity of any indifferent spectator with a turn for the 


ere not for 


serious, too—within less than three months ! That is what comes of one’s chance.” 
taking the measles late in life ; for my part, I am thankful to say I Here he waved his stick and increased his pace, as though he humorous ; ‘except of course that anything which concerns you, 
had them at fifteen.” would have left Black Care itself behind him. Presently the Nook my dear fellow, must needs affect me nearly.” : 

‘ “TL am-sure of that, Kit; quite sure,” answered the other hastily; 


Kit smiled, and shook his head like one who is tickled with a chimneys came in sight : ‘If her home was such .as this,” he con- : e 

reminiscence. ‘It was a very slight attack; but, however slight, tinued, in reply to the same importunate thought, ‘it would be ‘but there are matters in which even friendship can have no share, 

it makes one safe for the rest of one’s days—or nearly so.” Here cruelty to transplant her. But in leaving the old man she will lose and, you must forgive me for saying, that this is one of them. 

he looked grave enough ; his thoughts had flown far from that early nothing. It is plain that her love forme has changed what little “YT understand all that, believe me; I have hitherto respected 

experience, and had projected themselves into the future. ‘‘I must regard he ever had for her to indifference, if not to absolute dislike. | your secret (which has long been known to me) for that very reason ; 

be patient. To be precipitate might be to lose all, As longas The ties of nature are often like a sailor’s knot ; compact and fast but I am acting under orders, and have no choice. It was your 

‘Trenna is here to look after my interests I feel secure. She knows enough to look at, yet pull but one end of it—one’s own end—and mother herself who asked me to speak with you. : 

where my heart is set, and would give me warning if the least the whole thing comes away ina trice. If I could but leave her “My mother!” Mark exclaimed with uncontrollable excitement. 

danger threatened my happiness. When she said the other night, here while I made my way in the world, and a place for herin ‘Gracious Heavens ! you don’t mean to say my mother knows 

“T trust it has nothing to do with Maud,’ it was because she feared it 1—that would be well indeed ; here she would be happy as every- about Lydia. : : ' 

Thad some underhand scheme in my mind. She ought tohave one else is, For poor Mark only thinks himself unhappy not know- “Hush, hush. Pray sit down and be quiet, there’s a good fellow. 

And yet, ought she? How difficult it isto ing what it is to be so. The idea of a man’s making himéelf | Why shouldn’t she know, if there’s nothing to be ashamed of? 

keep one’s mind free from cant! ”” He was by this timein the miserable about Lyddy Finch! Yet Mark was not the only one, nor ‘Ashamed of? Who dares to say that of Lydia? She’s as pure 

country, having taken the road to the Knoll as Mark had done his lordship either, who has succumbed to the charms of that fair and good a girl as—— : : 

before him. He had a stick in his hand, with which he switched enslaver. The ‘toils of the sorceress,’ as his lady mother called “Just so,” put in the other quietly (for Mark had hesitated, he 

the wintry rime from_ the leafless hedge, as is the wont of the them} as though her son had heen a canary bird, or a milk-white scarce, himself knew why, in the act of saying “as Maud or your 
own sister Trenna”). ‘* As pure and good a girl as ever kept a 


wayside moralist. ‘Yes on the whole she ought. She should hind at-worst, whereas—for all hi h—he was much less like 1 
oT he li : 2 ‘ cae a milliner’s establishment. But still the fact remains that she does 
he garden beneath, preside over an emporium of that nature.” 


eet wiiece 1 draw the Beles” a f Hyperion than the Satyr. What a world of lies we live in !—Hullo, 

hen he fell to whistling like a bird—not for want of thought, Mark,” he had caught sight of his friend in t! ; 5 

but to drown it. Vain ca ere ! The incident of the onting ee how are you?” = is ¢ Well, and what harm is there in that?” observed Mark sharply. 
‘¢None whatever. She occupies a most respectable position in 


known me better. 


had opened the flood-gates of memory, and it rolled on, wave over- “All right, Kit; how are vow? Not that I need ask you since 1 t I Fat aenich 
whelming wave, without goal or channel. Still there was a central youhave walked over from Mogadion.” her station of life; a very different one, however, from that wate 
he might escape from it, his mind «Tt would do you a deal of good, old fellow, if you did the same.” your mother occupies. 


thought to which, however often 
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‘Of all the people in this world, Garston, you are the very last,” 
observed Mark bitterly, ‘‘who have any right to play the réle of 
Mrs, Grundy.” : 

Kit looked and laughed assent. It was a proof of his self- 
command, for, in truth, he was wounded by the other's tone. It 
did not escape his attention that Mark had called him ‘‘ Garston,” 
instead of ‘‘ Kit,” for the first time for many a year; and that this 
change should have been brought about (even though it should be 
but temporary) by a few weeks’ acquaintance with a Baddingly 
milliner, did not dispose Kit favourably towards that young person. 

‘© What you say of me is very true, Mark,” he answered quietly ; 
“*but then my character is not the matter in question.” 

ee is anybody’s character, so far as I know,” answered Mark 
stiffly. 

“Certainly not. We were speaking of social position. Of course 
that’s all rubbish. The difference betweett. the Countess and the 
counter-keeper is not even skin-deep—it’s only clothes’ deep, There 
is nobody who will go further than I with you in contempt for such 
conventions. Nay, if the counter-keeper has 100,000/, she decomes 
a Countess, and nobody holds up his hands in horror. 
money are, in fact, convertible terms, and money is dros 
all the logic of society is a reductéo ad absurdum,” : : 

“ Of course ; of course. I thought I could not be mistaken in 
my dear old Kit,” said Mark effusively. “T had half a mind to 
tell you ail about it myself, for I never doubted your sympathy. 
But, somehow 

“Yes?” Kit’s ‘Yes? was not, it must be admitted, so much 
encouraging as it was interrogative, There was a flavour of dryness 
about it that disconcerted poor Mark exceedingly. 

‘ Well, somehow, you know, you are so fond of turning things 
into ridicule, and J thonght you might laugh at me. And I do 
assure you, Kit, to me this is no laughing matter.” 

Kit nodded gravely enough ; he was quite agreed with his friend 
by this time upon that point. 

“But, now Lam assured that you agree with me,” continued the 
other cheerfully, ‘* that no girl, provided she is pure and good, is 
disqualified by her mere position from being one’s wile—in fact, 
that you are prepared to listen to reason, why I don’t mind dis- 
cussing the subject.” 

“ Very good, Mark. May I ask how you first became acquainted 
with Lyd——this young lady?” 

** By what was very literally a most fortunate accident. She was 
driving with her uncle one afternoon in the Baddingly Road, 
and I was walking alone there, and the horse took fright at some- 
thing a 

oe You ? » 

“No, not me,” pursued Mark with the greatest gravity: a 
milestone ; and she was thrown out of the—the gig, almost into 
my very arms,” , 

‘Tr was not a gig,” thought Kit ; “it wanted the respectability of 
a gig; it was a taxed cart, Pl beta shilling,”"—** Well ; she was 
not hurt, I hope.” 

‘* No; only a good deal shaken,” 

‘« © 'To be well shaken, and then taken,’ says the prescription,” 
observed Kit gaily, ‘‘and you followed it.” 

“ J mean to follow it,” answered Mark, frowning in reproval of 
this levity. ‘‘I will take her for better or worse ior my life long. 
So help me Heaven !” 

‘¢ What a world it would be if one could do what one liked in 
it!” observed Kit thoughtfully ; ‘‘and especially if one had no 
female relatives.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘* Well, no mother and sister, for instance.” 

‘Of course there are difficulties to be overcome,” sighed Mark ; 
‘prejudices to be smoothed away ; hearts, to me tender enough, 
but which will need to be softened as regards my darling. Oh! 
Kit, she is so kind and gentle, so pure, and so fair! To lock at 
her is to love her. I cannot believe that my mother and dear Maud 
could hold out against her long. If she does not take their hearts 
by storm as she took mine (I own it), it will be only a question of 
time. They will yield to the importunity of her virtues and her 
graces. Bat if they do not, I shall marry her all the same. We 
shall need but little to live upon, and we shall hive near here. Then, 
after a while, it is impossible but that there should be reconcilement 
between us and my dear ones here athome, I think I shall take 
old Nevill’s cottage.” 

‘What dreams!” answered Kit, softly, ‘‘My dear Mark, how 
lenvy you. Ihave have not dreamt like that myself since I was 
sixteen.” : 

“They are dreams that will be realities. 
prevent their fulfilment.” 

Kit shook his head. 

“IT know, of course, what you are thinking,” said Mark. ‘* You 
believe that duty, or what passes for duty, will conquer love, That 
is because you do not understand what love is.” 

“Nay, Mark; there you wrong me, J do understand. I can 
even believe that in your exceptional position, with a mother who 
doats upon you, and whom you might persuade that your happiness 
was bound up in this ill-assorted marriage, that it might possibly 
take place.” 

And who but my mother will prevent it?” 

6 J will.” 


s3; so that 


No human being shall 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AN ARRANGEMENT IN PINK AND WHITE 


Kirt had not exaggerated to himself the danger of his standing 
between Mark and his beloved object when he said that it would 
strain the bond of friendship between them to the uttermost, To 
judge by Mark’s face when he heard that “ 7 will ” from the lips of 
Kit, you would have thought the bond was broken, 

“Vou will? ove will prevent my marrying the girl of my 
choice, even though my mother should consent? You must be mad, 
Garston.” 

“No, my dear Mark, I am only the friend of a madman, or 
rather, let me say, of one who is suffering from an attack of tempo- 
rary aberration. Listen.” 

‘} will listen to nothing that suggests my breaking my word— 
my written word—to Lydia.” 

‘Good Heavens! Have you promised marriage to her in 
writing? Why, Mark, you are of age.” 

“That matters nothing. I would in no case have broken my 
word? My word? Nay, my cath, for have I not just sworn to 
marry her?” 

‘© Your oath had a qualification. You said just now that no girl 
who was pure and good was disqualified from being your wife.” 

Garston, how dare you! If we are ever to speak to one 
another again, I warn you to say no word against my Lydia. I love 
you as no man ever loved another, I do believe 5 but there are things 
one can never pardon.” 

‘*T am quite aware of it; Iam aware, too, as regards Love and 
Friendship, that when it comes to jostling the weakest doesn’t go to 
the wall, but is pushed into the gutter, There let Friendship lie ; 
but nevertheless I must tell the truth.” 

“Tam not afraid of the truth.” 

“tT take that for granted, Mark ; nor can I believe, since you are 
a just man, that you will discard me from your heart for telling it. 
Tam not worth much, but never in my whole life have I gratuitously 
inflicted harm on any man; how much less, then, would I inflict it 
on you? You believe that, surely ?” 

. "I believe that; but 1 give you fair warning that I will not 
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believe your word, nor the word of any man, if it has aught of ill to 
say of Lydia.” 

“1 expected nothing less, Mark. What are words, however 
honest, compared with the spells of anenchantress? What are 
words of a lifelong friend as against the wile and the smile of a 
pretty girl one has known, or whom one flatters oneself one has 
known, for a few weeks at furthest? However, 1 will give you 

roof,” 

“| will believe no proofs, I know how facts can be distorted to 
suit the views of an advocate; nay, how circumstances themselves 
can so fall ont as to impute guilt to the most guileless. The case of 
Abel Deeds is an example.” 

The pitying smile which had played about Kit’s lips at each new 
proof of the other’s confidence here faded from his face. “ I have 
something stronger than fact and circumstance to urge, Mark. 
Suppose I placed’ in your hands a letter, written by this girl herself, 
admitting not only a previous passion, bat that the subject or the 
author of it was supplying her with her present means of livelihood ; 
that, ina word, she is the pensioned, cast-off mistress of another 
man?” 

“‘Then I should say it was a base and wicked forgery.” 

“But if the girl herself confessed it to be her own handwriting, 
and that these allegations were true?” 

“© Then I should believe it ; aud it would break my heart.” 

‘© My poor Mark, my poor dear Mark!” 

For a moment there was silence between them. 

“T do not want your pity,” exclaimed Mark, with sudden 
vehemence, and rising from his seat, **I want nothing but the truth. 
Give me this letter—the letter that you dare to say Lydia wrote.” 

Kit produced a folded note from his breast pocket. ‘* You know 
her handwriting, I conclude?” ; 

“ Every stioke of it. lo not fancy you will deceive me.” 

Kit handed him the letter. “Is it likely I should try to deceive 
you, Mark? Is it probable that I should have taken the wicked 
pains to forge this poor girl’s hand when a word from her would 
expose the fraud—a word, hawever, she will never speak, believe 
me, : 

Mark ran his eye over the note, and, staggering back into his 
chair, covered his face with his hands. 

The apprehension that was most immediately present to Kit’s 
mind was that Mark would inquire how the letter had come into 
his possession ; and though he had an answer to it, and a very 
conclusive one, it was such as would hardly have been agreeable to 
the inquirer. 

But to Mark, prostrated by this terrible and unexpected blow, no 
such question foriunately suggested itself, The wreck of his hopes 
was too complete and overwhelming to admit of his giving a 
thought to details. One question only he asked, in a voice half 
suffocated with passion, and with a wolfish look in his mild eyes 
that betrayed ‘the wil! beast of force ” which, however 
unsuspected, has its lair within the heart of every man, ‘And who 
was the damncd villain to whom this letter was addressed ?” 

“You must pardon me, Mark, if I refuse to tell you. You can 
obtain his name, of course, if you choose to ask it, of the writer 
herself. But this much it is fair to say, that he was no villain. 
Miss Finch did not fall into his arms out of a gig, but in a less 
involuntary fashion, I have said that there was a previous lover,” 

Mark groaned. 

«This man will never believe in woman again,” thought Kit to 
himself, And in one sense he was right. ‘Where are some men and 
many women who, having discovered the object of their affection is 
unworthy of them, never place them elsewhere. Like the subject 
bee whom the queen bee deigns to honour with her regard, they 
never enter the lists of love again. They cannot, like him, disappear 
in the viewless fields of air, and be never more beheld of mortal 
eye, but they henceforth retreat into themselves, so far as love is 
concerned, and are dead to it, 

“Oh! Kit, Kit, what shall Ido?” moaned Mark, after a long 
silence. 

‘sJ should send her that letter—no, a copy of it—with these 
words written within the envelope that contains it :—‘This is the 
reason why I will never see you'again,’ She will not Answer that, 
for there can be no answer to it, and then you will be free.” 

“Free!” Never was more of bitterness concentrated in a 
monosyllable than lay in that word. 

“To you forgive me, Mark?” whispered Kit gently, and taking 
his friend’s unresponsive hand in his. ‘*Do you remember that 1 
was but as the surgeon whose knife cuts to the bone indeed, but 
only to heal?” 

Yes, yes; but there is one that I will never forgive, never, 
never—the vile, remorseless villain who robbed that poor girl of her 
innocence.” 

‘* Remember, Mark, how much worse it would have been had I 
not spoken,” continued Kit, without taking notice of this last 
outburst. ‘Suppose you had married the girl, and found all this 
out afterwards?” s 

Mark shuddered from head to foot. 

“How would it have been, then, with your poor mother, and 
with Maud? If you have lost, or seem to have lost much, think 
how much more you have escaped, and be thankful.” 

To see Mr. Christopher Garston, in his entirely novel part of 
Mentor, dispensing these grave and philosophic observations, instead 
of his usual fireworks, was a remarkable spectacle. He compared 
himself afterwards, not inaptly, to a professor of legerdemain who 
evolves from his interior, or appears to do so, an endless succession 
of ribbons, in this case with moral reflections engraved on them— 
phylacteries. : ; 

‘Is it necessary, supposing all is as you assert it to be,” said 
poor Mark, clinging to his last straw, ‘‘that my mother should 
know of this?” 

“Certainly not, She will be too glad to feel that you are her 
own again to be curious as to how she regained you. Indeed, 
knowing that this interview could have but one end, I extracted a 

romise from her that she should ask no questions.” 

‘That was kind and thoughtful of you, 
other, grasping his hand. | “Let me, in my turn, exact a promise 
from you that this subject is henceforward a sealed one between us.” 

‘* Unless you yourself revert to it, Mark, it assuredly shall be so,” 
answered Kit earnestly. ‘ i 

He made this proviso in order to keep himself informed as to the 
conclusion of the matter; though he was pretty confident what it 
Miss Lydia Finch was not, as we may conclude, free 
from the frailties of her sex; but, in one respect, he was aware 
she was exceptionally reasonable. She knew how to accept the 
logic of facts, and to submit to them. The matter, in short, resolved 
itself into a mere episode in Mark Medway’s life, though one that 
shaped its whole future current. Once only did he again revert to 
it in his friend’s presence. 

“Kit,” he said, a few days afterwards, pointing to a heap of 
feathery ashes in his fireplace, ‘* you long ago preserved my life, and 


now you have saved my honour. 
Whereby Kit knew that Miss F inch had sent Mark all his letters 


back, and that he had burnt tem. “It was like burning bank 
notes, I reckon,” said Kit, significantly, 

“Well, of course, I sent he: a cheque. That was the least costly 
part of the transaction,” sighed Mark, 

“One can’t be lapped in soft Lydian airs for nothing,” was 
Kit’s characteristic reflection, but all he said was, ‘I can well 
believe that, dear fellow.” 2 

Mis, Medway kept her promise as regarded asking no questions, 


would be. 


Kit,” returned the - 


.uough the temptation will be admitted by all daughters of Eve to 
have been well-nigh irresistible ; but Kit was careful to let her know 
that the peril had been great and imminent from which her son had 
escaped. Her gratitude to his preserver was unbounded ; and he 


felt that he could rely upon her good-will almost as much as on that 


of Mark himself. : ; 
It was well for him; for, indeed, a time was coming in which 


Christopher Garston would stand in need of friends. 4, 
( To be continued ) 


“© LA Russta SOTTERRANEA,” by “ Stepniak ” (Milan: Treves) 
This brilliant little book may fairly be described as unique in 
literature. It is the work of one of the most active and daring of 
Russian revolutionists, and it presents a series of studies from the 
life of perhaps the most remarkable political movement in history. 
To say this is to say a very great deal. Hitherto the ways of 
Nihilism have been dark and strange, as its achievements have been 
tremendous. Little or nothing to the purpose has been told of it. 
Such novelists and playwrights as have dealt with it have produced 
mere nonsense ; not a single journalist has ever discovered the 
smallest of its secrets, much less plucked out the heart of its 
mystery ; and those who could speak of it with authority have 
hitherto had something else to do. By the publication of “La 
Russia Sotterranea ” the case is altered, and greatly. The wriler 
is a practical Nihilist, and he tells us as much of practical Nihilism 
as he thinks it is necessary for us to know. ‘The result is a book 
that can hardly be too highly recommended, whether as history or 
as actual romance. In his first chapter ‘‘ Stepniak,” who is a 
yevolutionist of ten years’ standing and the ex-Editor of Land ana 
Liberty, sketches the growth of the whole movement, from its 
origin in the scientific hedonism of thirty years ago to its latest 
and bloodiest expression in the practical anarchism of Sophy 
Perovsky and Valerian Ossinsky. This part of his work is excellent 
considered as style, and of great merit and still greater interest 
considered as history. It is followed by a series of very striking 
** Portraits :” of Stevanovich, of Ossinsky, of Vera Zazulitch, of 
Prince Krapotkine, of Sophie Perovsky, and some other heroes 
of the movement. And these are in their turn succeeded by a 
set of ‘‘Sketches:” of the altempt at Moscow, of escapes from 
prison, of a secret printing-office, and so forth. Then, in a final 
chapter, the writer concludes his indictment against the existing 
Government, and predicts in confident terms the success of the 
party whose operations he has been describing, It is unnecessary 
to say that he discovers nothing that need be concealed ; as 
unnecessary is it to add that what he has to tell is novel and strange 
in a very high degree, Colonel Lavroff, who contributes a preface, 
in which he vouches for the authenticity of the book, is of opinion 
that **La Russia Sotterranea” will presently appear in all the 
languages of Europe. ‘Ihat it deserves translation is unquestion- 
able ; and we are quite prepared to believe that in English 
it would be widely read and attract a great deal of attention. 

Mr. Edward Stack’s ‘Six Months in Persia” (2 vols. : S. Low 
and Co.) is at once pleasant and valuable. Mr. Stack’s knowledge 
of the East is considerable. His reflections on the condition 
of Persia at the present moment carry weight ; whilst his descrip- 
tions of scenery are notably bright and graphic. By means of the 
recently opened Sind Railway he travelled from Lahore to Karachi 
—a dull, if easy, journey through a land where all things are 
covered with soft white dust—a lone expanse of white clay, now 
barren, now spread with large tamarisks—a region of level desert, 
hound in by the savage mountains of Southern Afghanistan. 
Through such a country which, for desolation and wildness, is 
unmatched even by the Persian hill-regions themselves, Mr. Stack 
journeyed to Karachi, where he embarked for the Persian Gul.. 
‘As in the farthermost solitudes of the American prairies the 
wanderer meets (in the shape of empty meat-tins and cans that once 
held preserved fruits) evidences of the newest civilisation ; $0 in the 
most forbidding fastnesses of the Mekran hills he finds the lonely 
English telegraph stations of Omara and Gwadar. The latter place, 
which is probably one of the tiniest and dirtiest villages in the world, is 
ruled by a deputy of the Sultan of Muscat, who lives in a palace 
of mud, guarded by a fine piece of old bronze ordnance (probably 
Portuguese) which stands at the door. Palace and gun notwith- 
standing, the wretched place has been for years the hunting-ground 
of fever, and two telegraphists and the apothecary were “down es 
when the £aj/ufana’s boat put in with mails. After the barren 
wilderness of Mckran, Muscat, on the Arabian coast of the Gulf, 
strikes one as a land of comparative majesty, whose mountains, 
though vast and often towering into the clouds, slope gently down 
with grace rather than ruggedness, After Muscat, well-built 
Bushire, by way of which Mr, Stack entered the old, old kingdom 
of the Shahs. Shiraz, Persepolis, Karman, Teheran, and other 
places are admirably described ; whilst the chapters devoted te 
geography and statistics are specially useful. Altogether, this is an 
able, entertaining, and instructive work. 

Old ‘*Savages” who read the anonymous ** Reminiscences of 
an Old Bohemian” (2 vols.: Tinsley Brothers) will have little 
difficulty in guessing who is the author. We at all events easily 
recognise a personage who, in the days when the Savage Club was 
less ambitious and rather poorer than it is now, used to be seen in a 
certain snuggery at Gordon’s Hotel, mixing salads with great gusto, 
and compounding rare and potent drinks. ‘‘ Senex Loquax” is the 
motto on the title-page ; and it is significant. There is, in truth, a 
good deal of the ‘told man eloquent ” in these pages. ‘lhe authoi 
rambles on from one subject to another with a garrulous incon- 
sistency which, if it is not excusable from a critical point of vrew, 
at all events saves his book from absolute dulness. Literary style 
it cannot be said to possess, any more than it can be credited with 
a distinct plan; and there are not a few instances of bad taste in 
the introduction of scandals, and not wholly grati‘ying facts about 
persons mentioned by name, These had been best left in judicious 
oblivion. It is true that in most, if not all, of these cases the 
people referred to are dead and gone; but should not there be 
a little consideration for their relatives? We think so. At the 
same time there is a good deal in these pages which is interesting. 
The author has wandered all over Europe, if not all over the world; 
and his reminiscences of people, places, and events have a certain 
attraction which, in the nature of things, inevitably belongs to 
them. So the narrative wanders on, now autobiographical and 
anecdotal, now argumentative and occasionally learned ; here a 
collection of curious culinary hints, there a piece of gossip sad or 
“spicy,” but always acceptable to a certain insatiable class of 
readers, and not without some sort of value as more or less faithful 
reflections of human life and human nature. ‘The book is written 
for idle folks, whose wishes it will gratify, for the author understands 
them thoroughly, 

It is not possible tosay much for ‘ Romney and Lawrence,” Lord 
Ronald Gower’s contribution to the new series of ‘* Illustrated 
Biographies of the Great Artists” (S. Low and Co, ). These writings 
are mere sketches, and have no claim to the title of biography. As 
elementary introductions they have their use, no doubt ; but they 
add nothing to history or to criticism, whilst they are not very 
creditable as style, They appear to be based chiefly on Cunningham 
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and Williams, and are perfunctory compilations rather than inde- 
pendent studies ; and when it is said that two such notable and 
interesting painters are dismissed in seventy-eight short pages (filled 
in a great measure with quotations), the character of the book is 
rendered pretty clear. With the exception of the frontispiece (a 
phototype reproduction of the engraving by Cousins after Lawrence's 
exquisite portrait group of Lady Gower and child), the illustrations 
are very bad in themselves, and in the case of Romney quite 
unrepresentative ; while the ambitious classical compositions of both 
painters are totally ignored. Such books as this teach very little to 
the ignorant, whilst to the intelligent reader they are more aggravating 
than useful. The only usefulness of the volume results from the 
elaborate catalogues of exhibited works so ably compiled by Mr. 
Algernon Graves, 

The ‘*Memorials of John Curwen” (J. Curwen and Sons) will 
meet a kindly welcome from the many thousands whose lives are 
made bright with the music which his Tonic Sol-Fa System rendered 
possible to them. The little book has been carefully compiled by 
his son, Mr. J. Spencer Curwen ; it is an interesting record of a brave 
and worthy life, a pleasant portrait of a character of singular 
uprightness, intelligence, and spirit. If there is any fault in the book, 
as a book, it is that the Tonic Sol-Fa System, which was the great 
achjevement of his life, is not properly explained. It may be argued, 
of course, that this was not the place for an exposition of a new 
musical notation; but there can be no doubt that the uninformed 
reader would follow the history of its development and success with 
greater interest if he knew something of it more definite than is 
contained in the volume. Practical to a degree, Curwen was an 
educationalist in the realest sense, and of this his application of the 
Sol-Fa system (which he did not, as many suppose, invent) is a 
remarkable proof. Next to his perseverance, which was extra- 
ordinary, was his magnetic influence upon children, illustrated here 
by several anecdotes, some of them pretty enough, He wrote, many 
years ago, a story for children, which, though now forgotten, passed 
through fourteen editions; and it would seem as if his understanding 
of the little ones was only equalled by their love forhim, The title 
of this book was ‘‘ Nelly Vanner,” the name of a young girl to 
whom he was engaged, but who died before they were married ; the 
story, we gather, is the story of her life, It is a curious circumstance 
tat Curwen was not a musician. He played no instrument, he had 
no voice, When a young man he had no idea of music whatever ; 
and there is a ludicrous anecdote of his first attempt at singing. He 
wasa teacher, a methodiser, and to this—and, as heoften remarked, to 
the fact that his slowness in music enabled him to sympathise with 
beginners, and those who possessed no natural advantages—may be 
ascribed his singular attention to detail, and complete understanding 
of the wants and difficulties of the ignorant and the unskilled. He 
was enthusiastic, of course, and there can be no question as to his 
intelligence and pertinacious energy ; and though many will object 
to his opinions in theology and politics, his character is one to 

dmire and to respect. . 


Lorp REAY ON AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. Speaking at 
a farmers’ dinner the other day, Lord Reay said the stock of this 
country had been diminished to an alarming extent, so much so, 
that in the neighbourhood of Salisbury the crops were being given 
away for sheep feed. ‘ Owners of sheep, instead of paying the value 
of the feed, were invited to send their animals into the farmers’ 
fields. This showed there was an extraordinary deficiency in the 
stock of the country, and the sooner the remedy was applied in 
the form of capital, by means of which the stock could be increased, 
the better it would be for the country at large. Lord Reay thought 
agricultural interests were also injuriously affected by deficiency in 
another sort of stock. Agricultural labourers were leaving the rural 
parts of England to become clerks and artisans in the cities. This 
should be checked, and country children so educated as to induce 
them to remain in their native villages. 

COLONEL BULWER ON FARMING, Speaking on this subject 
at a local show, Colonel W. E. Bulwer said that fruit-growing and 
dairy-farming would soon be occupying an increased share of 
attention. A hundred years ago there was great agricultural 
depression, and hints were then thrown out from which farmers 
might learn lessons in these days. One of these lessons was that 
they nowadays should keep their pasture lands clean and marl them 
a little more, although labour nowadays was a more serious question 
than many years ago, when wages were a shilling a day. As a 
landlord, he declared his personal desire to arrange with farmers 
any reasonable plan of compensation for unexhausted improvements. 

Mr. Petit, M.P., ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. Mr. Pell 
thinks it ‘of extreme importance that the condition of every field, 
its yielding powers, and other particulars should be ascertained 
before a tenant occupies a farm, with a view of receiving compensa- 
tion for his improvements. The increase of fertility is often 
estimated in valuations by the number of tons of cake or manure 
put on the land, and the depreciation by the amount of hay, straw, 
and other produce sold off it.” Mr. Pell thinks this unscientific, if 
not gravely fallacious. The cleaning of Jand he looks upon asa 
most important labour, and so advocates a regular scientific survey 
of the farm both on entering and on leaving it. 

AUTUMN WHEAT SOWING. October has come, and with the 
tenth month of the year farmers begin to think of sowing autumn 
wheat. The question is, shall they sow? In 1881 there were 107 
who said ‘ Aye” to 100 who said ‘‘ No,” and the acreage, depressed 
to two and three-quarter million acres, rose to three millions. Fairly 
good crops have rewarded the confidence displayed a twelvemonth 
since, but fairly good prices are also necessary before farmers can 
say that their experiment was justified. At present from 38s. to 445. 
is the average range of value for English wheat, and these are 
distinctly unremunerative terms. Is there any reasonable chance of 
their improving? The general answer of authority appears to be 
that with an export surplus of 25 millions in America, of 7 millions 
in Russia, and of 3 millions in Central Europe, together with the 
Antipodean harvests coming on, no such chance exists. Altogether 
we cannot help coming to the conclusion that the change from 1880 
to 1881 was a temporary recovery, and not a permanent increase in 
the acreage, a conclusion which logically leads to the belief that we 
must now be prepared for a relapse. 

Grass.——-Now is the time for renewing grass, covering over 
patches on lawns, and preparing for a fresh growth after the summer 
wear of feet which **the damp” is now warning off “the grass.” 
Grass seed should now be sown wherever the old grass is worn 
away, or where it is thin and poor. The work should be done in 
dry weather, and three bushels to two acres is-a good medium 
quantity to sow. A dressing of rich soil is naturally beneficial ; 
after the seed is sown the surface should be thoroughly bush-harrowed, 
and finally rolled. A dressing of soot, salt, and lime will greatly 
assist in destroying injurious insects and acting as a fertiliser. This 
dressing has a most satisfactory effect on the finer grass with which 
tennis and other lawns are sown. A very bad patch is most 
expeditiously covered with turfing, and anything that is much of an 
eyesore should be remedied as quickly as possible, otherwise the 


owner ceases to enjoy his garden as he should do. When going 
over lawns this month, weeds should be got up, and seed of good 
grass put in. 

Prizes AT AGRICULTURAL SHOWs.——‘ Pot-hunting ” has 
become a too-favourite pursuit with certain sorts of exhibitors, 
Landed proprietors seldom exhibit for the sake of making money, 
and perhaps the majority do so for the actively benevolent purpose 
of encouraging their tenants and setting them a good example. 
The tenants themselves, however, find the advantage not unmixed, 
for the awards going on the principle of ‘‘ the best to the front,” the 
landlords cannot help carrying off a number of the prizes. It may 
then be said why not have nominal prizes, medals, and so forth? 
The answer we fear must be that farmers would not help Shows 
when rewards were ‘‘unsubstantial.” The way societies advertise 
in the biggest capitals on their posters the amount of money 
awarded in prizes indicates an experience that is not encouraging. 
Under these circumstances there is one suggestion possibly worth 
considering. Suppose the Shows were to have a list of patrons, 
including the chief local notabilities, and suppose it were to bea 
rule that patrons’ exhibits should take certificates and not money 
prizes? Thus if the Duke of Westminster took a first prize at a 
Cheshire Show, he would appear as first prize-taker and receive a 
certificate thereof, the actual money of the prize going to the best 
tenant-farmer exhibit. 

West-CouNTRY FARMING.——The cereal crops prove quite an 
average yield. Beans are a good crop. A few fields remain to be 
cut. Turnips are very vigorous in the top, and cover the ground 
well, but the bulbs will seldom be large. There is some fly on the 
mangold, otherwise that crop is of fair promise. Potatoes have 
been slightly affected by disease,—they should be a fair crop, 
although not so good as last year. Grass is still very abundant in 
the pastures, and stock of all kinds are looking fat and flourishing. 

NorrH WALSHAM AND AYLSHAM SHOW has just been held at 
Aylsham in weather as favourable as autumn can give us. The 
town was profusely decorated, and high holiday prevailed in the 
district. The Show itself was of a very. creditable character, and 
although Amalgamation is the order of the day, yet North Norfolk 
is so important an agricultural district that it may well keep a yearly 
Show to itself, Sheep formed the best division of the Show, and 
there was a distinct advance manifested in this department. Pigs 
of good breeds were also entered. The show of roots, though 
small, was very fair, and some good corn was shown, The jumping 
and driving competitions attracted much attention, 

Tur CHESTER FARMERS’ CLUB have agreed upon ‘a reform 
charter,” which consists of the following resolutions. 1. That 
compensation should be given for unexhausted improvements. 2. 
That notices to quit should be given to farmers a year in advance. 
3. That County Court judges should have power to settle all 
ordinary disputes between landlord and tenant. 4. That freedom 
of cultivation should be accorded to farmers. 5. That distress for 
rent should be limited to one year. All but the last of these reforms 
are of a conservative character, and even that is not very alarming 
in its radicalism. 
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THERE is no lack of variety in materials for autumn wear, the 
only difficulty which our readers will have to encounter is the choice 
between the rich warm colours and soft fabrics which make our 
shops look so bright and gay at this season. 

First let us speak of the woollen materials, which are specially 
important for this month, when the colleges and classes are all 
open, and our young people are settling down for a long term and 
genuine hard work, Tweeds, homespun, beige, serge, and a variety 
of cloths are amongst the most useful materials for rough usage. 
The Limousine cloth, with dull brown and grey grounds, on which 
are bright stripes of brick-red and dark shades of yellow and green, 
are very serviceable, and do not look much shabbier at the end than 
at the beginning of their career. The genuine Scotch plaids are 
generally in favour, at this season especially. In Paris, either for 
the entire costume or for trimmings, very large fancy checks are also 
worn, and most unbecoming they are to the figure. 

We recently saw a very stylish travelling dress from Paris. It 
was made of dark lead-coloured carmelite, with pelerine, vever's, 
and Zavewse in fawn-coloured cloth ; the skirt was made with organ- 
pipe pleats ; the hat was of fawn-coloured felt, with cock’s feathers. 
This style of making is very popular in two contrasting colours and 
materials. By the way, the dresses, especially for walking, are 
worn very short, quite showing the ankles,—a very convenient 
fashion for slender young people; but to be avoided by stout, 
middle-aged folks as very undignified and far from becoming. For 
more dressy promenade costumes, two very pretty costumes were 
made thus: One was of blue-grey cloth, with a double box-pleated 
flounce to the knees; the habit-bodice was trimmed with seven 
rows of narrow silver cord, put on very closely together; a 
waistcoat to match, about five inches across ; cuffs and collar to 
correspond, and silver small buttons. The second was of pepper- 
and-salt dezge, with gold braid. The same style looks well in claret, 
green, or brown cloth. ; ‘ 

There are some very charming specialities in serges just brought 
out by the leading manufacturers famed for this popular material. 
‘‘The Belgravia,” woven from very pure wool in all the new 
colours, drapes very gracefully, It Yooks particularly well, made 
with a tunic, caught up on the left side, quite on the hip, with a 
large buckle. ‘‘The Royal Navy Waterproof Serge, which is 
mace to stand sea water, is exactly suited for bad weather ; nothing 
will spoil it. Buttons are worn, either very small and put on 
closely, or as large as half-a-crown. ‘A favourite method of making 
woollen dresses is with organ or double box-pleated flounces to the 
knees, pointed bodices, the tunics gathered and fastened back 
3 la rideau, en panier ; habit basques, with practical pockets, from 
one of which peeps out a dainty pocket-handkerchief. : 

It is no longer de rigueur to wear the skirt and the bodice to 
match, either in material or colour. The tailor-made dresses more 
often have a bodice with short coat tails, or square-cut tabs, than the 
jacket with the round basque. The braid is put on to stand up, 
which style requires a knack in keeping the correct outline of the 
pattern, but looks much more stylish than when laid on flat. 


Sometimes the bodice is buttoned from the throat to a trifle below 
the waist, at others it is caught together at the waist, with a fancy 
Velvet bodices are fashion- 


gimp ornament, to show a waistcoat. 
able; they are sometimes made like what used to be called the 
Zouave, cut away from the throat, where they are fastened, and 
showing a handsomely embroidered waistcoat. _ Those in velvet 
must be trimmed with rich gimp, or left quite plain. A very pretty 
style is made of stamped velvet, with a long pleated coat skirt quite 
at the back, the front is a quarter of a yard below the waist, and 
from it, gathered to the seams, is a panier of folds which are 
fastened under the coat at the back. The sleeves are gathered in at 
the armholes and slightly padded, which is an improvement to 
sloping shoulders, but very unbecoming to square high shoulders. 
The same may be said of the looped shoulder knots now 1n vogue. 
Qut-door jackets are worn much shorter than last season, and the 
autumn mantles scarcely come below the waist. For the really cold 


weather we have seen some very handsome fur mantles, and others 
of cloth or velvet, trimmed with fur. The new French-shaped 
dolman of sealskin and sable is very elegant, and will be she 
garment of the season for those who can afford such costly wraps. 
Braid and gimp is used very elaborately for out-door jackets of 
cloth or velvet ; dolmans and vzséées are made of silk satelassé, 
trimmed richly with plush, chenille, gimp, fringe, and cord, or of 
silk damask, with fur—in fact, excepting for young people, who 
may wear more simple out-door garments, they are the most 
expensive article of dress worn. 

‘The autumn hats and bonnets are very stylish. The chafeau 
2 crenaux, or battlemented, is one of the newest shapes. It is made 
of black or dark-coloured velvet, the wide brim is turned up all 
round, a trifle more so on the left than the right side; it is cut in 
battlements, and shows a large full ostrich feather, which goes 
round the crown and curls over the brim on the left side; a second 
feather droops low at the back. The feathers worn with this hat 
should be cream, white, pink, or some light colour. Another pretty 
shape is ‘‘ The Mousquetaire,” made in felt or velvet, with ostrich 
plumes. Quite as stylish as the above-named is ‘‘ The Cavalier,” 
made of claret-coloured plush, turned up on one side with a chenille 
cord and tassels. The Rembrandt hats are made in velvet, with 
massive chenille cords and tassels, For bonnets, the straw fronts, 
with smooth velvet crowns and straw curtains, an inch wide, are 
much worn; the strings are of velvet with satin backs. Felt 
capotes are becoming, We were recently shown a very stylish and 
useful capote of copper-coloured felt, with folds of a darker shade 
in velvet ; ostrich feather tips, with an aigrette of the two shades ; 
the under part of the brim was lined with old gold-coloured lace. 
Another pretty bonnet was of ruby velvet, with pearls, pins, and « 
pink aigrette. A third was of black corded silk, with a raised 
design in large black jet beads, the front and back edged with gold 
cord; the trimming was a bronze-green wing and an amber 
aigrette. A fourth was of pale green velvet ; on the left side was a 
bunch of five ostrich feather tips ; a broad satin ribbon went across 
the crown, and was fastened at each side with strass buckles and 
double strings of satin. For the seaside the bodies and claws of 
birds are worn, but they look and are very heavy and most ungraceful, 
—Large gauged collars are still popular, made of Indian muslin with 
deep bordered lace. Pointed fichus of Indian muslin, trimmed with 
the new /icelle lace, brighten up a dark dress. —A novelty is 
the Pompadour; a darned lace with a purled edge and a raised figure 
in muslin, the designs in flowers, such as fuchsias, lilies of the valley, 
and others of a pendant nature are very successful. 

Dinner costumes are very handsome for married ladies this season. 
Very elegant is a costume of red satin Duchesse, with a black 
Point de Grenade overskirt ; the bodice pointed back and front ; 
a very full double ruche round the plain skirt, a scarf sash of rich 
black’ silk lined with red satin; the ends fringed.—A new and 
very rich material for wedding or dinner toilettes is Ottoman velvet, 
plain or embossed, on a silk ground. Another very elegant novelty 
is silk gauze with a chénd pattern, which appears to be printed on it 
in very subdued tones ; the designs are borrowed from the ancient 
Gobelin tapestries and other Oriental tissues. 

It is always difficult to vary the graceful monotony of a bridal 
costume, but from one of the leading houses in Paris came recently 
a very charming dress, a mixture of satin and pot de sote. It was 
made thus: the skirt was arranged with bands of satin ct on the 
cross, alternated with bands of powlt de soié, on each side were small 
ruchings of mozré ribbon mixed with tiny bows, which fluttered with 
every movement ; on the hem was a very full quilted ruching of silk 
lined with satin. The train was very long and narrow, with puffings 
of silk and lace, a tiny wreath of orange-blossom divided the 
bouillonnés and went round the corsage, which was gathered on the 
shoulders, crossed over the chest, and finished olf et panier. 
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THE SPECTROSCOPE AND WEATHER 
FORECASTING 


Is the spectroscope, with its rain-bands, of almost priceless value 
in the science of weather forecasting ; or are its indications for the 
most part utterly misleading, and worthless to the meteorologist ? 
These are the alternatives suggested by some recent correspondence 
on the subject of the rain-bands. 

It is weil to remember that it is no new thing in science to have 
an instrument, or a scientific method, first praised as if it were 
capable of any achievement ; and immediately aiterwards, defamed 
as of no value whatever. It is quite natural that the first discoverers 
of anew method should become so familiar with its working, as to 
overlook the difficulties which in other hands have proved fatal 
obstacles to its success. And in the scientific study of the weather 
there is more than usual probability that new methods shall be both 
praised too much, and deiamed too much. For meteorology can 
by no means pretend to have arrived at certainty. 

Its results now, as compared with the weather forecasting of 
twenty years ago, are wonderful. But much yet requires tu be 
done. ‘The generally accurate forecasts sent out daily from the 
office in Westminster are sometimes palpably erroneous. Showery 
weather has often been predicted for days on which the sun passed 
from his rising to his setting, without once being hidden by a 
cloud. And some day, when the Meteorological Office promised 
fair weather, the too-confiding traveller has been overtaken by 
showers which convinced him that his faith in the Office was too 
implicit. 

If the spectroscope could supplement the defects of the present 
system of forecasting, it would doubtless be welcomed by meteoro- 
logists, and its indications would henceforth occupy a prominent 
place among the materials for forecasting the weather. But the real 
value of spectroscopic observations has yet to be ascertained. It is 
not at all wonderful that there should be some doubt as to the right 
method to use the spectroscope, and the value of the observations 
derived from it. It is so short a period since the meaning of the 
rainbands began to be understood, that it is not at all surprising if 
there be some uncertainty as to its interpretation. i 

But as a general rule it may certainly be accepted that as with 
other instruments so it is with the spectroscope, that no single 
observation with one instrument, or evzn no set of observations with 
the spectroscope alone, will be sufficient to form a foundation for a 
weather prediction, Just as he would be an unwise meteorologist 
who trusted to his barometer alone, and complained that it did not 
give him sufficient warning of coming storms, so he would be a 
careless observer with the spectroscope who trusted to it alone, and 
did not take account of other elements which go to determine the 
character of the coming weather. 

If the rain-band was absent in the spectroscope in the east of 
England, at the moment when the telegraph gave warning from 
Valentia that a serious depression was advancing from the Atlantic, 
it would be most unwise to conclude that the depression would not 
extend to the east, because of the absence of the rain-bands. To 
be of any value the spectroscope must be used along with the other 
instruments and methods already employed, and not in any way In 
opposition to them. And meteorologists need not be discouraged if 
the spectroscope fall into disrepute for a time, through not taking 
into account alll the facts that need to be attended to. : 

Tt seems to be the fate of weather science to suffer in this manner. 
The letter of the Duke of Argyll which appeared a short ume since 
in Zhe Times is a curious instance of this, His Grace complains 
that his barometer has not been giving him sufficiently early indica- 
tions of coming storms ; and that while neglecting to warn eee “s 
storms coming over Scotland, it did fall in Scotland for storms whic 
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affected only the south of England. His Grace is known as a suc- 
cessful student of science, but surely in this case he charges his 
barometer with fault unjustly. He writes as if now the only way in 
which to read the barometer was to expect bad weather when it fell, 
and good weather when it rose again, So it might have been twenty 
years ago, but the scientific use of the barometer has been learned to 
some purpose since then. No meteorologist would now expect to 
forecast the weather accurately with one barometer, and without 
knowledge by telegraph of the reading of other barometers In 
various parts of the kingdom. And no more need an observer 
expect to be correct if he trusts only to one spectroscope, his own, 
and does not take account of a thousand other details collected from 
many quarters, each of which shall have its own weight in the final 
determination. : ; 

Apart from other instruments, the spectroscope, and especially the 
observations of one spectroscope, have but little value, but when 
taken, as it ever ought to be, in conjunction with other instruments, 
and other observed facts, its value will ultimately be found to be 
very great. The degree of humidity of the atmosphere, the direction 
of the wind, the temperature, the character of the clouds, will all 
doubtless be found of importance as materials in a forecast of 
weather prepared by the aid of spectroscopic observations, and, 
while an observer neglecting these might justly he expected to fail in 
his predictions, another, who takes them all into account ina scientific 
manner, will gain all the credit of success, ; 

Meteorology cannot afford to disregard the service rendered by 
any instrument, however slight that service may be. The science of 


weather forecasting is too recent, and its conclusions still too uncertain, 
to warrant its refusal of the aid which may be given by new instru- 
ments and more improved methods of observation. Only, these new 
instruments must take their place along with, and not in opposition 
to, the instruments on which reliance can be placed, as the result of 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 


the experience of the past. 


I, 


In an able article in the Wiveteenth Century on ‘The Site of 
Paradise based on a recent work by the well-known Assyriologist, 
Professor Friedrich Delitzsch—the Kev. C. H. Wright is of opinion 
that Professor Delitzsch proves conclusively that the description of 
Eden in the Book of Genesis is geographically correct, and that the 
Paradise of Scripture must have lain in the district immediately 
north of Babylon, where the Euphrates and Tigris approach nearest 
to one another, and the former river (that which ‘* watered the 
garden”) sent forth the large branches, which the sacred writer calls 
Gihon and Pison, towards the lands of Cush and Havila. ‘The 
arguments, drawn in part from ancient history, in part from recently 
discovered cuneiform inscriptions, are undoubtedly most ingenious, 
and the identification of Cush and Havila with countries bordering on 
Babylonia seems conclusive. It may be added, asa curious coinci- 
dence, that an ancient name of Babylon itself was Tintira, #e, 
according to Dr. Wright, the ‘‘grove of life."—In a short paper on 
‘©The Roumanian Peasants and Their Songs,” Mr. C. F. Keary 
gives some excellent specimens, from the collection of M. Torceanu, 
of this little known variety of the vo7ks-Zied. The dialect, Rouman 
Latin in the main, with a large infusion of Slav words and phrases, 
is in singular correspondence with the sentimcnt of lays in which 
quaint conceits like these of the Italian peasant-songs are mingled 
ever and again with deeper notes of Slavonic passion and romance. 
—Mr. Alex. A. Knox writes ‘About Voltaire ” ina lively fashion, 
which is most effective to re-awaken our fading interest in the French 
philosopher and his times, and above all in those two most attractive 
periods of his life, the long /azsox with * the admirable Madame du 
Chatelet,” and the twenty years’ residence at Ferey.—Mrs. Jebb 
pleads eloquently for “IIandwork for Children asa jart of 


education in Board Schools—not hand-work of the severer kind, 


which would scarcely differ from apprenticeship to a trade, 
and would overtask the strength of the very young, but work of a 
light and easy sort, such as mosaic making, modelling in clay, &c., 
which day by day would make the hand more dex:erous and teach 
the eye to judge of form and colour, Such training would not only, 
she thinks, make good artisans, but be even useful in itself in after 
days when ordinary trades are suffering from depression. — Mr. Cy 
Kegan Paul in his ‘¢Faith and Unfaith”. puts rather forcibly the 
extreme difficulty—quietly ignored in practice by the majority of us 
—of tracing any logical ea media between the two extremes of 
accepting allto which Newman, for instance, would assent or falling 
back on sheer Agnosticism ; and Mr. Ifowell contributes a valuable 
paper, brimful of statistics, on the ‘* Financial Condition of Trades 
Unions.” Despite the unfavourable opinion expressed some years 
ago by certain eminent actuaries, no important Union has yet 
become insolvent, and this Mr. Howell attributes in great measure 
to “the elastic nature of their constitution, especially with respect 
to levies and extra contributions.” 

Of three articles on Egypt in the Corvfemforary one only, Sir R. 
Temple’s ‘Principles of British Policy in Egypt,” deals with 
questions of the immediate future. It should be our policy, the 
writer thinks, to show that our work has been done, not for our own 
interests only, but for others also; to help the Egyptians to self- 
government, and gencially content ourselves with a position of 
moral advantage without taking any steps which could be denounced 
as aggressive. Indeed, Sir Richard, if we understand him rightly, 
would advocate the restoration of the Joint Control. Of the two 
other papers Professor Amos’s ‘‘Spoiling the Egyptians,” a vigorous 
defence of the British Government against the charge of acting in 
the interests of the bondholders, and Mr. Mulhall’s ‘* Egyptian 
Finance,” both treat of matters anterior to the war. But Mr. 
Mulhall, unlike the Professor, who paints Ismail Pasha in the 
blackest colours, believes that the late Khédive was more sinned 
against than sinning, ‘Of fifty and a half millions, the 
net produce of his nine loans, forty-six millions were spent 
by Ismail on public works of a reproductive character.”—Mr. C. 
Baden-Powell vigorously protests against ‘‘Cléture for the House 
of Commons” as un-English and unnecessary. ‘*As a matter of 
fact, only one of our colonies, Suuth Australia, has any Cloture 
rule whatever.” In Victoria and New Zealand the Cléture has been 
deliberately tried and deliberately discarded.—Mr. Phil Robinson 
makes merry with ‘‘ the monotony of error” in the stock references 
to ‘Foreign Birds” in English poetry, from the familiar, but Indi- 
crously erroneous, picture of the pelican feeding her young with her 
own life’s blood, to the description of ‘the silent flash of the 
humming-bird” as ‘‘a rapid fly more heard than seen.”—Mr. 
Proctor concludes a learned article on comets, with the remark that 
though electricity is as yet a purely hypothetical explanation of cometic 
phenomena, “there is nothing outside of electricity which offers even 
a promise of explanation ;” and M. Monod sends another interesting 
study of ‘Contemporary Life and Thought in France,” in which 
the curions attitude of the present Chamber, unable and seemingly 
undesirous to make up a real Government majority with a definite 
programme, is very cleverly depicted. M. Monod evidently could 
find it in his heart to wish that the next elections would return a 
good number of Extreme candidates, more especially of the Right, 
and so frighten “the more sensible Republicans, Gambettists, and 
non-Gambettists ” into a coalition, 


THE GRAPHIC 


The Cornhill hardly pleases us so much as usual, though there is 
a vast amount of pleasant reading in a paper on ** Miss Edgeworth,” 
or perhaps we should rather say, on her vivacious and much-married 
father and his friends, Dr. Darwin and “ Sandford and Merton” 
Day ; and some new information of the minute kind whieh students 
love in the first chapter of “ Voltaire in England.”—‘* A Visit to 
Delphi” well describes a scene which will soon be accessible to the 
every-day tourist—men were taking surveys fora carriage road to 
the coast when the travellers left the spot. “A Glimpse of 
America” cleverly brings out a feature in American travel not often 
mentioned—the strong impression of foreign locality, where every 
one is talking English, 

In Fraser, under the quaint title of ‘* English : its Ancestors and 
its Progeny,” Mrs, [umphries gives an excellent account of the 
principles on which the Philosophical Society have framed the great 
Dictionary which, when complete, will be at once a Lexicon and a 
Biography of the English language, and of the actual progress of 
Dr. Murray’s work ; and Mr. Edwin de Leon tells amusingly how 
he introduced the telephone into Egypt, to the great annoyance of 
the Minister of Public Works, who sorely objected to more telegraph 
posts, and to the wonderment of the Chief of the Police, who declined 
for a long time to helieve that it was possible to make the ‘* box ” 
speak Arabic.—In the Afantic Mr. Cushing gives us another 
chapter on the Ila-va-su-pai, ‘‘ The Nation of the Willows,” as seen 
in their almost inaccessible retreats in the side cafions of the 
Colorado plateau.—Mr. Hardy gives a fresh instalment of his 
exciting novel “Two Upon a Tower,” and Mrs. Preston takes us 
‘©among the Sabine Hills,” through Horace’s country, from Subiaco 
to Palestrina,—In the North American Dr. Schliemann narrates 
how his Trojan campaign this year has proved that at Hissarlik in 
remote antiquity there were two cities, each destroyed by fire, the 
older of which corresponds perfectly to Lomer’s Troy, and that the 
so-called tumuli of Achilles and Patroclus cannot lay claim to 
higher antiquity than B.c. goo, whereas the tumulus of Protesilaus 
is most probably coeval with the second pre-historic city at Elis- 
tarlik.—Professor Sargent has a clever paper on “The Pro- 
section of Forests” in the United States, and Mr. Hyndman another 
on “The Coming Revolution in England,” which we read with 
something of the pleasant horror inspired by a ghost-story in 
which we do not quite believe, yet cannot say but that there is 
something in it. 

London Society, with a fair notice and portrait of ‘‘ Alphonse 
Daudet,” and some good things in its ‘ Anecdote Corner 5 Zinsley, 
with a pleasant short story, ‘‘ Just Admitted ; "the Zcatre, with a 
paper on the new ‘School of Dramatic Art,” and some interesting 
anecdotes in its ** Musical Box ;” Household Words, with some 
lively pictures of a Scotch holiday tour ; Chambers's Journal, 
Cassell’s Magazine, ave all numbers quite of average excellence, 


—— 
SAILORS: PAST AND PRESENT 


IN recent years our sailors have been changing, and that with 
great rapidity. In the last fifteen years, indeed, the number of the 
men who man our sailing vessels has fallen off one-third, whilst the 
number of the men who navigate steam vessels has more than 
doubled. In 1867, we had 196,340 men employed in the British 
sailing and steam vessels—exclusive of those employed in river 
traffic and out of these 153,229, or more than three-fourths, were 
strictly sailors. Now we have 192,903 mariners, and only 102,498— 
not much more than half—are employed in sailing vessels. And 
when it is remembered that the steamers, by quicker and more 
regular sailing, do the greater part of the ocean carrying work, and 
that their crews consist very largely of other than “‘ sailurs” proper, 
it will be seen that there is as much ground for the complaint as to 
the decay of sailors as there was in ‘* Elia’s” day for one as to the 
decay of beggars. 

But there is more than the variation in the number ; there isa 
change in the character of the seafaring population. On the stage, 
and in some novels, the sailor is still represented in the form tuat 
Maryatt and Cooper photographed the sailors of the past. The 
Jack Tar of those days was a character ; his language, his person, 
his memory, his dress, and other accompaniments were peculiar, 
His language, vouched for by Marryat, describe:l death as “tripping 
the anchor to another world,” marriage as ‘' splicing,” his face was 
a ‘figure. head,” his hand a “fin;” all familiar things suffered a 
sea-change when he had to speak of them. He could not read— 
«There's not one in ten of us can follow the parson wi’ his book,” 
Marryat makes one of -his characters say—and thus his method of 
recalling events was strange. He “ came into the service a little afore 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill,” and his child was born —“‘ launched,”—a 
few months before he was “turned over to the Melpomene,” ox 
other vessel he had sailed in. He wore often a pigtail; often 
“Jovelocks ” on the temples ;_ his white trousers in the navy needed 
continually ‘hitching up ;” the quid was ever in his cheek ; he had 
a “trident” on his arm; and his expletives, beyond the generic 
shivering of his “‘ timbers,” were characterised more by force than 
novelty. The followers of our great sea novelists, and some of the 
dramatists, improved upon their portraiture, and thus we had that 
curious compound whose chief duty seemed to be dancing hornpipes 
on the deck in his chief officer’s presence ; sitting on the main-top- 
gallant yard to think of Black-eyed Susan ; and to undergo broad- 
sword combats with boarding enemies. 

But, however exaggerated were those caricatures, the sailor of the 
past was a distinctly-marked individual, He was, if not like Peter 
Simple the ‘ fool,” often the runaway of the family, who tovk to 
water as the ducks did, and whose lite at sea was that of constant 
danger, of hard work and rough living, whilst his enjoyments on 
shore were those to which such a life gives a zest. The navy ‘and the 
merchant ships were fed by the love of the sea that is inbred in so 
many natures, by the stirring sea-songs of Dibdin, and by the fact 
that it was long the chief outlet for that wild, adventurous career 
which has its charms where the tame life of towns and land palls. 

But when steam entered into the service of the navigator, it gave 
the first of the wounds that were to be fatal to the romance of the 
sea life, and it has reduced to an exact science that which had been 
to that time guided largely by the rule of thumb. When the first 
steam collier went forth with her cargo of coal from the Tyne, the 
sailors scoffed, knowing not that the future would show that the 
quicker, cheaper service would change all trade, and would in the 
change overturn the traditions of the sea. The effect has Leen that 
in less than thirty years the great bulk of our commerce is carried 
in steam vessels, and as there are contintous improvements in the 
method of navigation, and the area is extended, it is tolerably 
certain that steam navigation will increase, whilst sailing vessels 
will decrease, Fifteen years have reduced the sailing tonnage of 
the United Kingdom by one million tons, avhilst the increase in that 
time of the steam tonnage has been slightly more than double that 
amount; and the rapidity of the fall of the former and the rise of 
the latter has been great in the latter of these years. Hence it is, 
humanly speaking, only a question of time how long it is before 
sailing vessels become rare exceptions. 

Whilst this change in the vessels has been taking place it has 
contributed to, as well as accompanied, changes in the character of 
the men that man them. Fewer sailors—using the word to define 
all who go down to the seain vessels as an employment—fewer 
sailors-are needed now to do a given work, fewer even for a given 
tonnage; and in the lessened proportion there are a not inconsider- 
able number who are engineers, firemen, and others needed to 
attend to, regulate, and control the navigating power, but in no way 
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resembling the sailors of the past. Admixture with these has 
assisted to change the life of the sailor, and employment on board 
steam vessels has made navigation to some extent an exact science. 
In the old days nautical experience was the chief requisite, but 
nautical skill and science are as needful now ; and thus the sailor 
who wishes promotion must devote his nights to the study ot 
‘* Norie,” and his days to the use of quadrants. Of old every man 
was a student of the ways of the weather and the signs of the sea ; 
now duty is so allotted that some, like Sir Joseph Porter, “* never 
thought of thinking” of these things at all. In early days the sea 
life and fare were rough ; now there are floating palatial hotels. Ot 
old **dim” but not religious light lingered in the cabin, and still 
more dimly dawned in the forecastle ; now the touch of a handle 
throws the glare of electricity in cabin and state-room. Then there 
were chaplains of the fleet, their chief duty being to pray, before 
going into action, for deliverance from “battle, murder, and bloody 
death ;” now there is some attempt to unite in worship on the sea. 
And thus, with an education which is more general, with a greater 
mixture of classes, with the introduction of a belief that the sea life 
is a profession, with wages less changed by winds and waves, there 
has been the introduction of a civil code of life and manners at sea, 
and the polishing of an exterior that once was the rough outside of a 
gallant and a brave race. 

Thus the years have changed the sailor. The hero of Marryat 
and Chamier, of Cooper and Dibdin, has passed away in the ‘‘saucy 
Arethusa,” the “brave Coronation,” and others that are renowned 
in sailors’ songs. True British sailors ‘‘ rant and roar”? no more 3 
“©Sam Swipes,” who was a ‘‘brave and bold tar,” but “‘ never 
could withstand a glass or so of grog,” is no longer the type of the 
sailor; and the roystering old salt of old has passed away as com- 
pletely as the idea that Montaigne ascribes to Plutarch that sea 
sickness was ascribed to fear. Our sailors are changed as much in 
two generations as are our vessels from the first vessel we read of, 
which sailed on a shoreless deep till it grounded on Ararat. Chiefly 
that change is for good ; and, though the pay is still small and the 
danger great of the sailor, yet the saying that his is “a dog’s life” 
has less force and truth now. Still there are dangers on sea as on 
shore ; still the roaring ocean and the night wind ‘‘beat at the heart 
of the mother” on shore; and _ still—though ‘timber of chestnut, 
and elm, and oak,” and ‘‘crookel cedar knees” have given place to 
metal for constructional purposes—the old dangers remain, and 
there is many a result such as that pictured, when 

Through the whistling sleet and snow, 


Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
‘Yowards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 
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Bright and pleasing are both 


Messrs. R, Cocrs AnD Co. 
words and music of **A Rhine Legend,” a cantata for ladies’ voices, 
music by A. J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac. Cantab. The libretto, by 
Edward Oxenford, is founded on an old legend of the Rhine, which 
tells of an ambitious mortal princess who tries to excel the water 
fairies as a vocalist, and failing is finally carried off by the angry 
‘* fays of the Rhine,” from whom she cannot be released until some 


fortunate mortal fulfils the task she failed in, Yo this day the 
maidens of the surrounding country assemble every Midsummer 
Eve, and endeavour to release the unfortunate princess. Lady 
Principals of schools will find this cantata well adapted for a 
breaking-up party.—Rudolf Herzen is endowed with the gift of 
writing very pretty dance music. ‘‘ La Lune Valse,” ** The Silver 
Star Polka,” and ‘The Stirrup Galop,” are three excellent 
specimens of his powers, and will doubtless take a foremost place 
amongst their kindred this win‘er; the last-named will be first 
favourite. —Equally good are a brace of waltzes by Franz Zettel, 
‘‘With Thee” is quite the prettiest produced this season, and 
‘The Rose Maiden” takes a very good second place. 


JosEerHt Wititams.—_—Two pleasing songs, music by Florian 
Pascal, are ‘The Captain’s Daughter,” a narrative song of the sea, 
with a sad ending, words by F. E. Weatherly, compass from Cc 
below the lines to E fourth space, and “Only a Little While,” 
words by H. P. Stephens, published in three keys. —There is much 
originality in ‘* Far and Near » (“The Maiden’s Song”), written 
and composed by Mary Mark Lemon and Phillipe Maquet ; this song 
is published in three keys.—‘* Bitter Moments” is a sentimental 
song of medium compass and very ordinary merit, written and com- 
posed by N. P. Willis and Eugene Barnett.—A very facetious song 
for a penny reading is ‘* Not So Black as We're Painted,” the words 
by Reginald Barnett are wedded to a suitably comic melody by 
”'B, Waldeck.—Three showy and not over-difficult pieces for the 
pianoforte, by G. Bachmann, will be welcome alike in the school- 
room and drawing-room; they are entitled respectively, ‘‘ Dance 
Rustique,” a worcean brilliant ; “ Isabelle,” a grande valse ; and 
“Mazeppa,” a brilliant galop. 


Messrs, WEEKFS AND Co. “The Angel’s Whisper” has so 
long been associated with Lover's plintive poem and music that 
we cannot admire any other setting, although Frank H. Simms has 
handled it skilfully enough to pleas2 these persons who do not 
know the original arrangement.—By the same composer is a 
graceful serenade for a tenor, “O’er the Hills the Dawn is 
Stealing,” the words by M. E, Garth_—‘‘A National Hymn,” 
by Charles Whitmore Stokes, cannot lay claim to originality 
of sentiment or melody; at the same time it is a stirring 
song for the present period, and will evoke enthusiasm when 
sung in public, with a general chorus. —Violinists of medium power 
will be glad to lear that I'vederick Weekes has published a second 
series of ‘‘ Favourite Melodies” for Violin and Piano. No. Lis 
“Largo” (Handel), No. 2, Gounod’s well-known serenade, ba 


-Berceuse; No. 3, an equally popular melody in F; No. 4, 


‘Gavotte Imperiale,” by Max Schroeter; No. 5, ‘‘La Stephanie 
Gavotte,” by Czibulka ; and No. 6, ‘‘Sweet Hills of Tyrol,” by 0. 
Cramer. All these arrangements are simple and playable, admirably 
adapted for the drawing-room or a people’s concert.—‘** Evening 
Bells,” a reverie for the pianojorte, by Oliver Cramer, is very far 
from one of his best efforts; the tune is hackneyed, and treated in a 
commonplace manner. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—‘‘ Sea Breezes” and ‘‘ Air de Danse,” by 
D. R. Munro, are two fairly pretty and easy pianoforte pieces, 
although neither one nor the other can lay claim to originality 
(Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.).—This reproach cannot be 
levelled at J. B. Meiner’s ‘‘ Ebbrezza d’Amore,” a valse brillante, 
which is wel worthy of its title, and will please wherever it is heard 
(C. Jefferys).—‘* The Marine Exhibition Galop” has already won 
public favour in the north; Mr. Arthur A. Hunt is one of the few 
who can write really danceable dance music (Messrs, E. and C. 
Tiesset, Newcastle-on-Tyne).—It took two men to compose and 
arrange “Sixteen Favouite Hymns with New Tunes.” William 
Hamilton composed the tunes, and William Hume arranged the 
harmonies ; the larger number of the new tunes are not improve- 
ments upon the old ones. A few of them are pretty, and should 
be set to original words, which are not difficult to find (William 
Hamilton, Glasgow). 
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POPULAR STORIES BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wile, or Widow ? 
fy WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 


"Money Mortiboy. By Celia's Arbour. 
Ready Gri. | The Monks of ‘Thelema. 
a ‘of Mr. Lucraft. | ‘Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 


By 


5 f Vulcan. The Seamy Side. 
With Ter anal Crowily The ‘Yen Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Buttertly. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
ty ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. | God and the Man. 
By WILKIE COLLINS 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
‘The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel, 
The Fallen Leaves. 
| Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
me Archie Lovell. 
CHARLES GIBBON. 
In Honour Bound 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In_ Pastures Green, 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree, 

ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

By J oT Ellice Quentin, 
| Prince Saroni's Wife. 

By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
| Confidence. 


Antonina. 

Hasil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

‘The (Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
a Woman in White. 
‘The Moonstone. 

Man and Wile. 


By 
Robin Gray. 
Be Lack of Gold. 
Love an ar. 
What Will the World Say? 
For the King. 


Garth. 
Sebastian Strome. 


by JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


By FE. SS Tee Eas fasd? 
B ; Vell Lost. nder Which Lor 
petit * tet Leam ] With a Silken ‘Thread, 
i Dundas. Rebel of the Family. 
Patricia Kemball “My Love! 

ky ISTIN McCARTHY. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 


TheWaterdale Ne Miss Misanthrope. 


My I s Daughter. ‘ 
lite ochferd.  * Donna saute: 
A Fair Saxon. Comet of a Season. 
By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
| Lost Rose, 


‘The Evil Eye. 
By D Sate MURE AS 
ife's Bs oseph’s Coat. 
A Life's Atonemen aie ee 
By MRs. OLIPHANT, 
Whiteladies, 
By JAMES PAYN. ' 
Lost Sir Massingberd. Less Black than We're 
The Best of Husbands. Painted, 


Z y a High Spirits. 
Hee aia A Confidential Agent. 


Walter's Averd, Garlyone nears 
4 4 rom Exile. 
oe Saye A Grape from a Thorn. 
Under One Roof. For Cash Only. 
By CUARLES READE, 
Never Too Late to Mend. | Cloister and Hearth 
Hard Cash. The Course of rue Love. 


Pes fington. he Autobiography, of a 
*hristi stone. ief. ; 2 
daa Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. A Terrible femptation, 
Love Me Little, Love Me] The Wandering Heir. 
Long. A Simpleton, 
Foul Piay. A Woman- Hater. 
By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. The Lion in the Path, 
One Against the World. ‘The Two Dreamers. 
Guy Waterman. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. | The Bride's Pass, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live now. | The American Senator. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. | Frau Frohmann, 
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r I ‘ J. and J. SMITH’S DIARIES 
e for 1883. Clerical, Professional, Commercial, 
Seribbling, Pocket, and Private. ‘To be had of all 
Bookseliers, Stationers, and at the Railway Buokstalls, 
Published by ‘T. J. SMITH, SON, and CO., 83, 

Queen Street, Cheapside, London. 
“A RMS and CRESTS found by Mr. 


Honason, late HERALDS’ COLLEGE, Finished 


Sketch, 7s 6d. Monograms, Seals, Dies, Bookplates, 
iY ees, Illuminated Addresses, Engraving, Visiting 
Card tationery, &c. 

MATTHEW and HODGSON, 135, Oxford St., W. 


Medals, 1851, 1876. 


HARMING CRAYON POR- 
TRAITS.—Send Photo and ros. 6d. to A. and J. 
BOOL, Artists (from Royal Academy, National Medal- 
list), 86, Warwick Street, |'imlico, London, who will 
return photo with faithful Crayon Drawing from it, 
15 by ro inches, post free, home or abroad. One 
Hundred Testimonials. Tinted Crayons, 21s. Water- 
colour, 21s.; oil, two guineas. LIFE size, highly finished 
cravon, £5 5s. Prospectus post free. 
PHOTOS, coloured, 2s. ; miniatures, 5s. and 10s, 6d. 
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PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES, the 


W. E. GLADSTONE, and other Royal and eminent personages, is now brought to the 
food, never harm; and 1s a remedy lasting for many years. 

. ‘The brush handle is made of anew UNBREAKABLE¥ material—resembling ebony, a 

A PERMANENT ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATE 


means, will always do 
brush. 


FOLLICLES, ‘Ihis power can always be tested by a s' 
“XN 


ties 


HONEST 
HICH HAS WON ITS WAY TO ROYAL FAVOUR, having been supplied to the 


CE FREDERICK WILLIAM, the Right Hon. 
notice of the English public. k a 
It should be used daily in place of the ordinary hair 
a combination of substances PRODUCING 
LY UPON THE HAIR GLANDS and 


MAPLE and Co., 


"TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment 


HER MAJESTY. 
"THE, LARGEST FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


MAPLE and CO., Mannfacturers of 


BED-ROOM SUITES by 
MACHINERY. 


500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


3% guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 


534 Guineas, 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £9 ss. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £11 15s. 


BED-ROoM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
pied with Minton’s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
14 148. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, Large Chest of 


Drawers, £18 18s, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


‘BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 ros. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip- 
pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang: 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers washstand with Minton's tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. These Suites 


are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. —Chippen- 

dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
to 200 Guineas, 


[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


POST 
FREE. 

The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO. 


"THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
BEDSTEADS. 


in pine, 


Full size, 


BEDSTEADS. Brass, 
BEDSTEADS. 3% Guineas. 


EN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 


APLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 

and bedding complete. ‘The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready fur choice, Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. od. to 
3o guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
314 guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 


trade supplied. 
MA4?PLE and CO. BEDDING. 


MAPLEandco. Spring Mattresses, 
PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 


t 3 ft. 3ft. 6 in. 4 tt. 4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 
ais. 255. 295. 353. 40s, 
[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Post 
FREE. 
The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World, 


DR. SCOTT'S 


REMEDY. 


KING OF HOLLAND, PRIN 


ilver compass, which accompanies each brush. 


fashioned hair brush again.—Faith fully yours, E. HUSBAND.—To the Pall Mall Electric Association.” 


“'S1r,—Will you kindly forward me the London Galvanic Generator (for which I enclose postal 
TI may add that the Dr. Scott's Brush you sent mea month ago has given me the greate: 
years without obtaining any relief from various medicines.—With many thanks, believe me 


Dr. NICHOLSON PRICE, M.R.C.S., Mount Pleasant, Leeds, 16th June, 1882, writes :— 
Scott's Electric Hair Brush, and informs me that she has received considerable benefit from it. 


ache, and should be glad if you would send me one.” 


From JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., 


St. Michael's, Folkestone, February 13, 1882. | 
From Rev. EDWARD HUSBAND, Incumbent of St. : ig ae aes eesront 1d ate 3 Sa 


GENTLEMEN, Having used your Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush during the past yea 


Aiter hard head work I often resort to your Brush, and feel quite refreshed. I shall never feel inclined to resort to the old- 


st relief for neuralgia, | 
yours faithfully, JOHN BRIGHT. 
“(A patient of mine has been using Dr- 

I am also troubled with Nervous Head- 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
‘ [ URKEY CARPETS, 
. I *URKEY CARPETS, as made in 
the Seventeenth Century. 
URKEY CARPETS. 3,000 to 
Select from. 
MAPLE and CO. have correspon- 
dents and buyers in India and Persia (who act 
solely for them) from whom they receive direct consizn- 
ments of superior and first-class CARPETS ‘of 
uaranteed qualities. Purchasers are cautioned against 
large quantities which are coming forward of inferior 
quality, these having been made to suit the demand for 
cheap foreign carpets, especially Turkey. The trade 
supplied. 
° I ‘HE LARGEST STOCK of 
Cen tas CARPETS IN 
EUROPE. 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
5,000 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderlul curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 


are sold at commercial prices. 


A PERSIAN CARPET for Thirty 

Shillings, measuring about ro feet long by 5 feet 
wide. 5,000 to select from. ‘The goods are regularly 
imported by MAPLE and CO.,and are very durable, 
being the best of this make, 145 to 149, ‘lottenham 
Court Road, London. 


MAPLE and CO. CARPETS. 


100 MILES of 
BEST BRUSSELS 


CARPETS at 3s. 6d. per yard, 
ESE GOODS, bysome of the first 


K I “H 
Manufacturers, are of superior quality, the 
designs and colourings new and artistic. ‘They are 1s, 
er yard under the usual price asked at the West End 
or the same quality. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPART- 

MENT.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respect- 

fully to state that this department is now so organised 

that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 

article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 

same price, if not less, than any other house in England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS FOR EXPORTATION 

to any part of the World packed carefully on 

the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or London reference. 


MA4PLE and CO., LONDON. 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour. without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most ‘“ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
2 
PARR'S |PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure ot 
IFE sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities of the bloud, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 
derangement of the system. 
Sold by a) Medicne veneots ie 
boxes, 18, 14d., as. gd., andin Family 
PILLs. Packets, 11s. each, 
RESIDENT GARFIELD’S 
PHOTOGRAPH and a letter to Dr. Holman 
from General Garfield commending the Holman Pad 
to all sufterers from Liver and Stomach Disorders, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of stamp, 
General Garfield believed the HOLMAN PAD to be 
the best Liver, Stomach, Spleen, and Fever Doctor in 
the world! Hundreds of thousands bear_ similar 
testimony! References in every town in England. 
Address: THE HOLMAN PAD CO,, Gt. Russell 
Street Buildings, London, W.C, 
PYRAMID PERFUME.--PIESSE 
and LUBIN’S NEW BOUQUET D'OCCA- 
SION, for the Handkerchief. Sample Bottles, 2s. 6d. 
—Obtainable from all Chemists and Druggists, or 


PIESSE and LUBIN, 2, New Bond Street, W. Cata- 
logues free to all applicants. 


PIESSE and LUBIN.—SWEET 


SACHETS. Compose every variety of SACHET 
POWDER the same odours as their many perfumes 


for the handkerchief. Placed in a drawal etui, or 
travelling bag, they impart a grateful and pleasing per- 
fume wtioue, being piquante—LABORATORY OF 
FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ELEC 


It cures by natural 


C 


P 


MINUTES! 

MINUTES! 
URE 

MINUTES! 


NESS! 


rr, Vere Street, London, July 12, 1882. 
order for 5s. 6d.) to me at above address, 


having suffered these four 


URE NERVOUS HEADACHE IN FIVE 
URE BILIOUS HEADACHE IN FIVE 
NEURALGIA 
REVENT FALLING HAIR AND BALD- 


PRICE 12s, 6d., 
IT RARELY FAILS TO PRODUCE _A RAPID GROWTH OF HAIR ON BALD HEADS WHERE THE GLANDS AND 
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SUPERIOR BRITISH_MANUFACTURE. 


; Egerton Burnett’s 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
reat demand, A variety 
of qualities from rs, 2'4d. 
to 4s. 6d per yard. Ladies 
who havea p-elerence for 
black should wnite for pat- 
terns direcc to 

EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 

Wellington, Somerset. 


rT 
COLLEGE OF PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING, Muswell Hill, N.—Principal, 
John Bourne, C.E.; Supérintendant of Workshops, 
Charles Mapleson, M.E. The committee consists of 
fifty experienced engineers, including Sir J. G. Alleyne, 
Bart., Sir John Anderson, SirHenry Bessemer, Sir R. M. 
Stephenson, Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart, Messrs. 
Charles Manby, W. H. Maudslay, John Penn, R. 
Rawlinson, C.B,, J. D’A,. Samuda, and others equally 
eminent. 
For particulars write to Secretary. 


Assurance against Accidents of all kinds. Assurance 
against Railway Accidentsalone. Assurance against fatal 
Accidents at Sea. Assurance of Employers’ Liability. 


R4! LWAY PASSENGERS' 
s ASSURANCE COMPANY, insuring against 
Accidents of allkinds. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, 
Chairman. £1,700,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 64, Cornhill, or 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Charing Cross, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 


W Hat IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
‘old ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 

anual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 3s. 9d.—T. ctl: 
LEYTON, 2s, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


\/ ISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 

Filty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, so each, 
50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 
I. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 


CULLETON’S Guinea Box of ST.A- 

TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O, order.—T. CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St, Martin's Lane). 


EPPs's 
(CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


If cocoa seeds as imported are roasted, then broken 
up into “nibs "—small pieces: and subjected to very 
high pressure in an hydraulic press, they give out a 
large per-centage of their oil or butter, which is 
removed, and the remaining constituents of the nibs 
fall into powder—Chocolate Essence. This absolute 
Cocoa is left unsweetened. It retains intact its fine 
natural flavour, as well as that enlivening active prin- 
ciple or alkoloid which it possesses in common with tea 
or coffee. Boiled for a few minutes it affordsa beverage 
of coffee-like consistence. Climate proof. 

Packets 6d. or 1s., ortins od., 1s 4d., 25. 8d., 55., or 7s. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS & CO,, Homeopathic Chemists. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. ‘The Faculty pronounce it the rnost 
nutritious, perfectly digestive Beverage for ‘‘ BREAK- 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires no Cooking, A teaspoontul in Breakfast cup 
costing less than a halfpenny. In tins, at rs. 6d., 3s., 
5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


OBARE’S AUREOLINE, 


T? LADIES. 


or 

GOLDEN HAIR WASH. For producing the 

beautiful golden colour so much admired. Warranted 

perfectly harmless. Price §s. 6d. and ros. 6d., of all the 

rincipal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the 

Vorld.—Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, London. 


PETER Ro! NSON, 


( SOURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, 
“FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS.” 
Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance. 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if 


Purchased at the Warehouse in “ REGENT 
STREET.” 


Mourning fo S.rvants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small familiz 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 


Address 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
PETER ‘ROBINSON'S. 


HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON: ; 
ood qualities from ss. 6d. to 12s, od. per yard, 
Others, not finished by this process, irons See 6d. 


to 4s. 6d. 
PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. 


SCIENC ART DEPARTMENT OF THE 
COM 


»F COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
SOUTH | ‘| 


IS NGTON, 
NATIONAL ART TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
FORTY LECTURES on the 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ORNA. 
tt MENTAL ART, 

With special reference to Aésthetics, and the General 
Courses given during the last ‘l'wo Sessions, 
Will be delivered b 

._ DR. G. G. ZERFFI, F.R.SL., Er. Hist. S., 

in the Lecture ‘lheatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, during the ‘lwo Sessions, 1882 and 1883, 

on TUESDAY EVENINGS, at 8 o'clock, 

Commencing TUESDAY, the roth OCTOBER, 1882, 
The public will be admitted on payment of 10s. for 

each Sessional Course of 20 Lectures, or 15s. for the 

complete Annual Course of 4o Lectures, or rs. each 
ecture. 


GEWILL'S Keyless WATCHES, 


Prize Medals, London, Paris, 
and Philadeiphia. Damp and 
| Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 10s., £14 14s., and 
425; Ladies , £775., £10 ros.,and 
418 ros. In Silver Cases for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s. 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwar ed 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 
| SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 


FINEST 


WA§ATCHES 


MAE. 


D/4MonbDs. MR. STREETER, 
Diamond Merchant, 
Bond St., London, 


AND 


Colombo, Ceylon. 


EMERALDS. Importer of Precious 
Stones. 


Goldsmith & Jeweller 
N & CO. 


ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


and 61, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


SAPPHIRES. 
CATS-EYES. 


PEARLS. 


ELKINGTO 


PEEREECTION - IN PAINLESS 

DENTISTRY,.—The TEETH supplied by Mr. 
G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, of 57, Great Kussell 
Street, have obtained the highest eae tin Gold Medals 
at each of the Great World's [airs from the first held 
in London in 1851. The latest Gold Medal, New 
Zealand 1882 Exhibition, has been.awarded to Mr. G. 
H. Jones, whose system is Patented in the British 
Empire, and his Dental Patents are protected in the 
chief countries of the world. S. G. Hutchins, Esq., 
Surgeon Dentist to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, in writing to Mr. G. H. Jones, says—“ Your 
system is the perfection of painless dentistry, and the 
teeth are the best, safest, and most life-like.” 
Pamphlet free, enclosed by post, and every information 
without charge. Only one_address, No. 57, Great 
Russell Street ; opposite the British Museum. 


OUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


1s., 28. 6d., 58., 11s. Of Chemists. See Jenny 
Lind’s letter and_signature on each Box. Invaluable 
for all voices. By post, 1s. 2d, &c.—NEWBERY, 
1, King Edward Street, London, E.C, 


TRIC HAIR BRUSH, 


RECOMMENDED 


BY THE 


BESst 


ELXKINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
é: Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
=LKINGTON & CO.,22, Regent St.,or 42, Mooryate St. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 

by the use of DR. LAVILLE’S CURATIVE 

LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 

Chemists, price rs. per bottle. All who are atilicted 

with these diseases should read Dr. Laville's celebrated 

Treatise. Post free, 4d, F. NEWBERY and SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, London. 

Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


Mes; WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teethiny, 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stomach, 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 


1s. 14d. per bottle. 


PHYSICIANS, 


ig IS WARRANTED TO 


P 


IN 


MONEY RETURNED IF 


CURE DANDRUFF AND DISEASES 


OF THE SCALP! 


ROMPTLY ARRESTS PREMATURE 
GREYNESS! 


FIVE MAKES. THE HAIR GROW LONG 


AND GLOSSY! 


MMEDIATELY 
WEARY BRAIN! 


NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


SOOTHES THE 


POST FREE, from the PROPRIETORS, PALL MALL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, LIMLTED, 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC, 


FOLLICLES ARE NOT TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


From Dr. C. LEMPRIERE, D.C.L., &c., &c., St. John's College, Oxford, December 28, 188r. 


“\GENTLEMEN,—I have known and appreciated the great advantage of your Elect: 
benefit increasiing I feel it my duty as well as my pleasure to earnestly recommend it. 


how material ts comfort is. “Your Flesh Brush is only 


and beneficialddomestic appliances which are suitable to the poorest pocket, 
indeed a won\er, and well worth their money.—Yours faithfully, C. LEMPRI 


21, Holborn V aduct, E.C.” 
20,000 ORIGINAL TESTIMONIALS CAN BE 


From the QUEEN, September xoth, 
“The Pall Mall Electric Association, Limited, 21, Holborn Viaduct, London, 


Electric Hair Brush, which isa speedy remedy for N 
various ways. ‘The Brush is well made, an 
Compass ina silver case, for the purpose of sho 
a current of electricity passes through it, becaus 


changing the position oF the compass the needles 


dof PURE BRISTLES, and extremely pleasant to use — 
wing that the Electric character of the Brush is a reality. n 
its action upon the needle of the compass is marked and peculiar. t | 
can be made to point not only to the north, but to the east, west, and south. Ot its 


one more proof of the enormous 


SEEN AT OUR OFFICE, 
1881, 


ervous and 


Curative properties we can say it is an admirable article, and most effective.” 


DR: SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


MPORTANT CAUTION.—£100 
Pall Mall Electric Association (Limited), 21, Ho 
BRUSH, that certain unscrupulous dealers, 
have attained, 


advertised price. 


sg An, whereas, complaints have been 
in Birmingham an 


d neighbourhood, allured by the abov 


nvious of ‘ : 
lite themselves the advantages of such_ popularity Ry, ¢Hishonestls, falsely, and 
Pall Mall Electric Association (Limited) in effect that various residents 
to the unscrupulous dealers referred to 


f have endeavoured to appropriate to 
taudulently representing that they are in a position to supply 


Reward. 
Iborn Viaduct, London, i i 
the great and deserved popularity which Dr. 
Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR 


made to the Pa t 0 
e fraudulent misrepresentation, have applied 


Tequesting to be supplied with Dr. SCUTI"S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH at one-half the advertised price, and 


3n response to such a: 


. . pplications, endeavoured to substitute w! h 
yan this shameful imposition, and in order to preserve the decidedly hig! o 
Electric Association (Limited) hereby Give Notice, that they will pay the sum of £100 (ON 


retched and worthless imitations. ‘Therefore, in 


ric Hair Brush for some time, as If 
No one who has not tried it can possibly imagine 
future open to the scientific development of useful 


and area solace to the gouty and afilicted. n eS 
RE, D.C.L., &c.—To the Pall Mall Electric Association, 


OR COPIES WILL BE SENT POST FREE, 


E.C., has submitted to us the celebrated Dr. Scott's 
Bilious Headache and Neuralgia, and beneficial to the hair and scalp in 
It is accompanied by a neat little 
‘There cannot be any doubt that 


—Whereas, it has come to the knowledge of the 
E.C., Sole Proprietor of Dr. SCOT'E’S ELECTRIC HAIR 


tati f Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, the Pall Mall 
fr repeeateg JE HUNDRED POUNDS STERLING) to any 


and as I find the 
i ASK FOR 


The Brushes are 


BRUSH ; 


We find that by ana: ** ELECTRIC 


Brush. 


Scott's celebrated Brushes | 


at one-half the 


that the said dealers have, 


order to protect the public finllations; 


contemporaries.—Signed 


D® Scots 


TAKE NO OTHER, 


See that Name is on the Box 


against imposition and consequent di 
apply to any respectable Chemist or Hair 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH. 


We will send it, 
represented. 


LASTING FOR Y EARS. 


post paid, on receipt of yas, Gd,, which will be RETURNED if not as 


We guarantee safe delivery into your hands ; or request your nearest Druggist or Fancy Store to 


obtain one for you, but be sure Dr. Scott's Name is on the | ox. RE 
PE As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, 
What can be fairer? Remit 
21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E 

PARIS RELALL DEPOT, ROBERLS AND CO., 23, PLACE 


2, 


AS REPRESEN 
Teturn the money. 


write us, and we 
to C, B. HAKNESS, 
® London and County Bank.” 
VENDOME, 


” 
on the 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOY 


nees should be made payable 
and Cheques to be crossed 


ne 


Person who will supply such evidence as will lead to the conviction of the party or parties who are guilty of the said fraud, as the 
Association has determined to institute a criminal prosecution as soon as sufficient evidence is forthcoming ; and further the Pall Mall 
Electric Association (Limited) desire to direct attention to the fact that no dealer or dealers can supply Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush at 


one-half the advertised price without submitting to such a serious loss as no honest trader could afford to bear, and in order to guard 


tment, those who desire to obtain Dr. SCOTS ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSIL will do well to 
ser, and to note particularly that each Brush bears the words “Dr. SCOI'S” engrav 
the handle, and “ELECTRIC” on the back, and that the box in which it is placed also bears the words “Dr. SCOTITS ELECT KIC 
HAIR BRUSH” printed conspicuously on the lid and on all four sides, as without these distinctive features no brush can be genuine. 
“Dr, SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH” being the only genuine Electric Hair Brush in the world, and all others being worthless 
the outcome of that dishonest greed and envy which the successful inventor invariably arouses in his less fortunate 
on behalf of the PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, London, E.C,, C. BL HARNESS, Managing Director. 


don 


Send for CIRCULAR of DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH, the Cure for Rheumatism, Price 12s. Cd. Post Free. 
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ae # 
3 Boe CAPTAIN JOHN CHARLES WARDELL, ROYAL MARINE 
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sailing from Liverpool for New York in the Alaska. After a 
couple of matches in America they will make for San Francisco, 
and are timed to get back to Sydney by the middle of November. 
Before being disbanded they will play the English team which has 
recently left England under the captaincy of the Hon. Ivo Bligh. — 
The last note we shall probably make on cricket this season is to 
record a recent performance of Seneschal, the Sussex fast bowler. 
In nine overs (of which five were maidens) and two balls he took 
nine wickets, and only five runs were made off him, The batsmen 
were Lord’s Groundimen. 

Covursinc.——In the South, Kempton Park has opened the ball 
with a very fair meeting, at which the backers of favourites had the 
best of it, though Princess Dagmar was one of the fancied ones who 
was bowled over. Mr. J. Wood’s Wheeler won the Garrick Stakes H 
Mr, 7. Clift’s Cleft d’Or the Cardinal Wolsey ; and Mr. J. Hinks’s 
Marshal MacMahon the Hanworth Park Stakes. 

ANGLING. Anglers and pisciculturists will be glad to hear that 
under the auspices of the Norfolk and Suffolk Fish Acclimatisation 
Society a large quantity of young Loch Leven trout have been turned 
into the River Waveney. The Sa/nto Levenensis is an excellent fish 
both from a sporting and gastronomic point of view, and, if the 
abundance of coarse fish does not militate against it, it is likely to do 
well in East Anglian waters. 

Swimmunc.——At the Lambeth Baths, on Monday evening, Mr. 
E. C, Danels, of the North London Swimming Club, won the 220 
Yards Amateur Championship for the third year in succession. 

FoorTBALL, The Sheffield Association successfully inaugurated 
their season on Saturday last at Bramall Lane by beating the North 
of England by three goals to two.—In the Scottish Association Cup 
contest, Queen’s Park has beaten the Rangers. 


Go.r.——Bob Ferguson, of Musselburgh, has carried off the first 
prize at the annual championship competition, 
————_———_———_———_—- 
EVIAN-LES-BAINS 


Ow the southern bank of the Lake of Geneva lies the little town 
of Evian-les-Bains, much frequented by the French as a watering 
place. In going from Geneva, soon after passing the ancient town 
of Thonon, a church tower of a curious form with a metal bell- 
shaped top, backed with some plane trees, appears round a point, 
glowing in the light of the setting sun ; as the boat gets nearer the 
little town is discovered presenting a full front to the sunset, with 
its church at one end, anda curious looking castle all over little 
excrescences and gables, then the broad walk with a low stone wall 

vashed by the Lake, some seats under the trees, and the town 
rising up behind till it reaches its highest point at the Hotel des 
Bains, which crowns the towr and overlooks the Lake from a 
considerable height. {t is a striking little place with the crowd of 
people gathered under the trees to watch the boat come in, and we 
soon find that to watch the afternoon boat come in from Geneva is 
one of the few occupations of Evian ; the steamer reaches the little 
wooden pier, which projects a few feet into the water, and the 
passengers for Evian are precipitated into a crowd of noisy hotel 
porters, each vociferating with truly French enthusiasm the name of 
the hotel on behalf of which he is acting. The hotel selected, our 
luggage is left behind to be brought ona truck, we push through 
the crowd and start up the steep street into the town. The street 
is bright and gay, dirty of course and with unpleasant odours, but 
these we now consider as quite natural in a French town. If the 
Hotel des Bains be the one favoured with our custom we pass 
through the principal street and go in at a large door, and up some 
stairs which bring us out ina kind of courtyard; at this time of 
day it is probably empty, with perhaps a bath attendant standing 
about in his shirtsleeves, and the proprietors of some stalls 
rearranging their goods for the benefit of the customers who will soon 
find their way there at this time of the afternoon. We pass 
through the courtyard, and up some steps into a garden, through 
which we toil up a steep incline, till at last we emerge on a terrace 
in front of the hotel, a good sized building with a colonnade, under 
which some Frenchmen are sitting and playing dominoes. 

We turn round and are delighted with the beauty of the scene ; 
the setting sun casts a glow over every object, Lausanne is shining 
on the opposite side of the Lake, nine or ten miles off, with each 
house distinctly visible, the grand old Cathedral standing out from 
the surrounding town, catching the Western glow. Vevey is 
further on to the right, hardly distinguishable in the distance ; the 
end of the Lake is cut off from our view by the rocks of Meillerie, 
afew miles from Evian; the Lake is just below us, so calm and 
peaceful, almost losing its characteristic blue colour in the evening 
light ; the opposite hills are all low till we look towards Vevey, 
where there are some ragged peaks. There is no snow to be seen 
from here, if we want to see snow we must go up the kind of 
cushion of long, low hill, at the foot of which the town lies, the top 
of which it takes some two or three hours to arrive at, where there 
is an old ruined farm called the Chateau de Larringe, whence a 
grand vista presents itself, of a long dent in the mountainous 
country, reaching for miles, till it is terminated by the glistening 
form of Mont Blanc, looking very mysterious and sublime with a 
halo of light round his royal head as the sun shines down on his 
icy coat and glances off. From here also the view over the Lake 
is more extensive. 

Life at Evian begins early in the morning ; the water-drinkers 
and bathers assemble in the courtyard in déshadille soon after five, 
and take their turns at the bath or the Douche, beguiling the time 
of waiting with many glasses of water, walking up and down in the 
garden, and returning to the hotel in time to dress for djediner at 
ten o'clock. After this we see little of them till late in the 
afternoon, when everybody assembles on the promenade by the lake 
to watch the afternoon boats come in; the same scene of noisy 
porters and helpless passengers enacted day after day, the only 
variety is in the different. passengers who arrive, the other parts— 
the crowd and noise—are always the same. After this great event 
is over they adjourn to the courtyard and drink more glasses of 
water, some of them imbibing as many as fifteen or sixteen glasses 
in the day. 

It is a lively scene in the afternoon; in the middle of the court- 
yard are three or four plane-trees in full leaf, under which are 
assembled half-a-dozen men and women, with stalls of Swiss 
needlework, carved wood, pebbles, and other pretty things to 
tempt the bathers, and the rest of the court filled with the visitors, 
each with a glass of water in his hand. Some prefer bathing at this 
time to the early morning, and we sometimes hear screams issuing 
from the Salle des Douches when the shower of water is propelled 
with too much force on an innocent victim; some bear this ordeal 
with stoical indifference, others even profess to enjoy it, but some 
few unfortunate individuals are not blessed with a love of receiving 
shocks to their nervous system, and give vent to their feelings in a 
very audible manner, 

Suddenly a general movement is seen in the crowd, and the 
postman, vainly endeavouring to escape unseen, is set upon and 
and made to deliver up his letters to their owners then and there, 
instead of carrying them on to the hotel. Soon the bathers disperse, 
and reappear at dinner in fresh and charming toilettes. Few 
English people go to Evian ; there have been a few stray ones, but 
our bathing friends are mostly of the French nation. Their 
amusements in the evening seem to consist of varieties of petits jewx, 
such as ‘‘ How, When, and Where,” in which young and old join 
with equal interest, varied on damp or cold nights by a good romp 
in the sa/i & xrangir at blind man’s buff. Twice or three times a 


week a small band plays on the terrace in front of the hotel, and 
we are generally able to sit out and enjoy the cool air after the 
intense heat of the day. ‘ 

The clocks in the town have the very common failing of being 
all different ; having been annexed to France, the town is 
supposed to have adopted Paris time, but as all the other towns 
on the Lake regulate their clocks either by Geneva or Berne 
time, which differ about five minutes from each other, and as 
Paris time is half an hour or three-quarters (it is difficult to arrive 
at the exact difference in Evian) slower than either of these, the 
effect is simply confusion, and each clock goes on its own way 
ticking out the seconds in sublime disregard of Paris time, or Berne 
time, or any other time. The feeling of the inhabitants on this 
point is exemplified in the reply made by a woman when we asked 
at what time her omnibus started for some place near; she answere:l, 
«A dix heures et demie, Madame.” ‘‘ Mais par Vheure de Paris, 
ou Pheure de Berne?” ‘‘ Eh! mon Dieu; madame, par l’heure de 
chez nous.” 

There are many excursions to be made from Evian ; it is pos- 
sible to get to Vevey and back in the day, and a few hours 
can be spent very pleasantly in walking about the quaint town and 
going up to the Church of St. Martin, whence the view of the end 
of the lake is so beautiful, the seven-pointed Dent du Midi, lightly 
touched with snow, and the flat valley of the Rhone seeming to end 
in mist as it reaches the base of Mont Cotogne, and is apparently 
cut short by the mountains which rise one after the other as far as 
we can see. We know that at this point it turns off at a sharp 
angle, and continues as far as the Rhone glacier, but from Vevey it 
appears as though the mountains entirely blocked its further pro- 
gress, We can go to the Castle of Chillon, where Lord Byron’s 
name is pointed out, and the pillar to which Bonivard was chained, 
we look out of the narrow slits in the thick walls and see the deep 
blue lake, and just opposite us the one island with its tree, we see 
the oubliette and all the horrors of the prisons of the Middle Ages. 
Or we can go to Ouchy in half-an-hour by the steamboat, and 
climb up the very steep hill into Lausanne, wander about in the 
picturesque, ancient town, go over the old cathedral, and sit on the 
terrace ; but there is not such a view from here as from the church at 
Vevey, forthe end of the lake and the high mountains are not 
visible. 

On our own side of the lake we can go to Amphion, another 
bathing establishment about two miles off, a hot walk along a dusty 
road ; or to St. Gingolph, the boundary between Savoy and Switzer- 
land, where the difference between the two countries is almost 
immediately distinguishable, for at St. Gingolph the beggars who 
overrun Savoy disappear and give place to the cleaner and more 
industrious-looking Swiss. It is very curious to notice the difference 
effected by this invisible boundary, but it is certainly a very real 
division between the two countries. There is a climbing expedition 
to be done up the Dent d’Oche which we_have not attempted, not 
deterred only by the assurance of the French people that it is 
‘tras difficile,” but more by the fact that it is necessary to sleep 
ina chalet in order to reach the top and descend in the day, and 
also by the enervating effect of the climate. K. 


_—_ 


WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From SEPTEMBER 28 TO OCTOBER 4 (INCLUSIVE). 
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EXxpLANATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 


barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight, The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REMARKS.——The weather of the past week has been changeable and un- - 


settled, At the commencement of the time the sky was tolerably clear, but on 
‘Thursday evening (28th ult.) it became cloudy, and in the course of the ensuing 
night a deep depression passed close to London, occasioning very heavy rain and 
a strong westerly wind. During Friday (2gth ult.) the disturbance passed away, 
but the weather remained dull and damp until Sunday morning (xst inst.), when 
it cleared considerably. On the same evening, however, the advance of some 
shallow, subsidiary depressions over England occasioned lightning and rain. On 
Monday (2nd inst.) these passed away, and fine weather set in, lasting until 
midday on Wednesday (4th inst.), when the sky became densely overcast, with 
rain at times. ‘Temperature has changed rather suddenly. On Friday (29th ult.) 
it did not rise above 57°, but on Sunday (sst inst.) it reached 69°, and on Monday 
(and inst.) 67°. On Wednesday (4th inst.), however, the maximum was only 59°. 
The barometer was highest (30°49 inches) on Wednesday (4th inst.) ; lowest 
(29°28 inches) on Friday (29th inst.); range, t'2r inches. ‘Temperature was 
highest (69°) on Sunday it inst.); lowest (43°) on Thursday (28th ult.); 
range, 26°. Rain fell on five days. Total amount, 1°12 inches, Greatest fall 


on any one day, 0°87 inches, on Friday (2gth inst.) 
Ee . 


Tue LATE Mr. JOHN W. BUNNEY, who died at Venice on the 
23rd ult., aged fifty-four, was not much known either at the Royal 
Academy or the Grosvenor, although he occasionally had pictures in 
both these galleries. His work was never popular with hanging 
committees ; nevertheless, during his eighteen years’ residencé at 
Venice, he did a great work there, making, as he did, a pictorial 
history of the beautiful ruins of the past history of that city. There 
are few Venetian objects of interest which he did not paint, from the 
Bronze Horses over St. Mark’s to the pavement under foot. The 
Venetians so appreciated his perfect rendering of stained marbles, 
precious: mosaics, and of all the intricate carving and jewelled 
frescoes of their city, that they styled him “our painter with the 
golden hand.” Many of Mr. Bunney’s drawings are in the 
possession of Mr. Ruskin ; others have been bought by English and 
American connoisseurs 5 while many, which still belong to his 
family, will, it is hoped, be yet exhibited to the public. Turning to 
his private character, those who had the privilege of his personal 
acquaintance will bear testimony to his sympathy with all young 
artists, his readiness to help any of his travelling countrymen in 
trouble or in ill-health, and his special kindness as an interpreter of 
the city he knew so well. An excellent, although comic sketch of 
the painter, by Mr. Caldecott, appeared in this journal on Sept. 11, 
1880. : He is depicted seated in the Piazza, painting St. Mark’s. 
Nobody enjoyed the sketch more than himself. 
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Ar Oswestry Petry Sessions Lord Trevor was summoned 
before the Bench for a breach of the Mines Regulation Act, which 
provides for keeping an engine-man on the bank by night or day 
whenever there are persons inthe mine. On the night in question 
the engine-man, after lowering a man and a boy into the pit, went 
home to bed. Soon after, the boy was killed by a fall of stones, 
and when the alarm was given there was no one to wind up the cage. 
In the end Lord Trevor was fined 10/, and costs. 

A PLor AMONG ‘THE Convicrs aT DarTMoor has only just 
been discovered in time. Skeleton keys had been made out of meat 
bones, and it was intended to open the cells of one of the prisons at 
night, seize the warder in charge, and when the night watchman 
went his rounds, overpower him, and open with his keys the other 
prisons. The plot was discovered through one of these skeleton 
keys breaking in the lock of a cell, whose occupant was proved to 
have unlocked his door that he might steal the dinner of two of his 
comrades, 

A TERRIBLE CRIME has been committed near Frome, not far 
from the scene of the famous Road murder. A farmer, Samuel 
Phippen, who had been drinking heavily, took down a loaded gun and 
shot first one of his own labourers, and then a boy, and then, pro- 
ceeding across the fields, deliberately took aim at another man while 
he was driving his plough. Both the men were shot through the 
head, and the boy has had his arm amputated. Phippen has since 
been lodged in Shipton Mallet Gaol on a charge of wilful murder. 

Mucu EXCITEMENT PREVAILS IN SPORTING CIRCLES IN THE 
Nort in consequence of an application by the Assistant Town 
Clerk of Salford for summonses against the Secretary of the Man- 
chester Racecourse Company for permitting betting on the course, 
and against thirty professional bookmakers for betting there during 
the recent races. The summonses are returnable on the 12th inst.— 
At Liverpool several publicans and sporting men have been fined, the 
former for permitting their houses to be used for betting purposes, 
and the latter for frequenting them to make bets. Evidence was 
obtained in the usual way by a policeman going to the house and 
completing a bet there in the presence of the landlord. Dr. Commins, 
the Home-Rule M.P., defended one of the publicans, and denounced 
the conduct of the police as ‘‘ infamous.” 

ANOTHER UNQUALIFIED PRACTITIONER, a Mr. Bowden, who, 
though unlicensed, has been practising for nine years as the 
assistant of a Dr. Scott (himself only a Licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries), was gravely censured at an inquest at Deptford for 
treating a case of pleuro-pneumonia as scarlet-fever. Qualified 
medical assistance was called in too late. The simple people who 
called Mr. Bowden in had taken it for granted that he was a doctor 
because there was a “red lamp outside the house.” 

A Curtous APPLICATION from the wife of a Mr. Mars throws 
an odd light on police-court management at Nottingham. Mr. 
Mars, it seems, had been fined 40s. for some offence, with the 
alternative of fourteen days’ imprisonment, but by some error the 
commitment had been made out for a month, and at the fortnight’s 
end the governor of the gaol refused to let him go without an order 
from the Home Secretary. Ultimately some one in the office paid 
the fine, and Mars was released without more delay. ‘‘ It was not,” 
according to one of the magistrates, “ the first time that this kind of 
thing had happened.” 

‘AT WorsHIpP STREET, ON WEDNESDAY, Franz Felix Stumm 
and Elizabeth Stanger, wife of the German master baker, whose 
disappearance is still a mystery, were again remanded ona charge ' 
of conspiring to defraud the executors of his will, J. G. Geisel and 
William Evans. 

VicE-CHANCELLOR Hatt has resigned his office. 
never recovered from a stroke of paralysis last Whitsuntide. 


He had 


—__so— 


A SpEcIAL FRENCH MIssIoNn is to be desprtched to study the 
cultivation of the vine in Japan. 

Tue SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD IN Prussia. The percentage 
of recruits who can neither read nor write has fallen during the past 
seven years from 2°37 to 1°4 

A LAW HAS RECENTLY BEEN PASSED IN DENMARK which pro- 
vides that all intoxicated persons shall be taken home in carriages 
at the expense of the landlord who sold them the last glass. 

CuristMas is already casting its shadow forward! Messrs. 
McQueen, of Berners Street, send us some pretty specimens of 
Christmas cards printed on satin, after designs by Birket Foster. 

MADAME CHRISTINE Ninsson and Mr. Sims Reeves’s Benefit 
Concert will take place at the Royal Albert Hall on Thursday the 
rath inst. at P.M. This will be Madame Nilsson’s last appear- 
ance previous to her departure for America. 

An HistoricaL Frac, which was lost when the British force 
occupied Buenos Ayres in 1806, and had to capitulate to the 
Spaniards, has just been brought to Spithead by the 7rdzmph, by 
Captain A. H. Markham. The trophy passed into the hands of 
Major de Lorcas, who commanded the Chilian troops sent to relieve 
Buenos Ayres, and has remained in his family for three-quarters of 
acentury. His grandson, Mr. Santiago de Lorcas, restores the flag 
to the regiment to which it belongs. 

A GALLo-RoMAN ‘Town has been unearthed in the neighbour- 
hood of Poitiers. It contains a temple of 114 yards in length by 
70 yards wide, baths occupying about five acres, a theatre, the stage 
of which alone measures 90 yards; streets, houses, and other 
buildings covering a space of nearly £774 acres. The excavations, 
which are still going on, have brought to light more edifices, 
sculpture in the very best style, and in good preservation—dating, 
it is thought, from the second century—and a quantity of iron, 
bronze, and earthen articles. M. Lisch, the inspector of historic 
monuments, declares that the town is ‘a little Pompeii in the centre 
of France.” 

LONDON MorTALITY continues about the same as last week, 
and 1,449 deaths were registered against 1,450 during the previous 
seven days, an increase of 1, being 75 above the average, and at the 
rate of 19°4 per 1,000. These deaths included 7 from  small- 
pox (an increase of 7), 22 from measles (an increase of 1), 61 from 
scarlet fever (an increase of 8), 28 from diphtheria (an increase of 
11), 31 from whooping cough (an increase of 6), 1 from typhus 
fever, 20 from enteric fever, 1 from undefined form of fever, 
and 34 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decrease of 44). The 
Metropolitan Asylum Hospitals contained 437 cases of scarlet 
fever and 73 of enteric fever on Saturday last, showing an increase 
upon those at the end of the previous week. Deathsreferred todiseases 
of the respiratory organs numbered 300 (against 263 last week, an 
increase of 37, and 87 above the average), of which 152 were 
attributed to bronchitis, and 85 to pneumonia. Different forms of 
violence caused 38 deaths, 33 were the result of negligence or accident, 
among which were 8 from drowning. There were 2,538 births 
registered against 2,554 during the previous week, being 22 below 
the average. The mean temperature of the air was 53°8 deg., and 

1'7 deg. below the average. 
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LEATH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 
E DO NOT KNOW ANY 


REMEDY SO EFFECTIVE as NEURA- 
LINE in all cases of Nerve Pains, The following 
testimonials are at once a security to the public anda 

ratification to ourselves. Mr. G. D., of Co. Meath, 
brits, ‘Having been troubled for ten years. with 
Neuralgia I tried your Neuraline, and got relief after 


afew applications.” 


afew applications, _______________ 
A eee APPLICATION OF 


NEURALINE not uncommonly cures Nerve 
Pains of the most protracted and agonising kind, 
while it in most cases effects a permarient cure, and 
in all gives certain relief. Mrs. W., of Moyston, 
rites,“ My daughter has derived great benefit from 
a case of severe ant long standing 
Neuralgia.” Lhave recommended your Neuraline to 
many.” M. C., Moorlands, Paignton, Devon. 


7PFHE GREATEST SUFFERERS 


from NEURALGIA or any Nerve Pains can 
obtain immediate relief_and permanent cure by using 
the approved remedy, NEURALINE, “The bottle of 
Neuraline was perfectly marvellous, giving instan- 
taneous freedom from pain when ost acute."—J. R. B., 
of Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Ireland. 


«THE INVENTOR OF NEURA- 

LINE DESERVES A NATIONAL RE- 
WARD.” So says J. S, L., of Kilrhue, Cardigan, 
s. Wales, ina letter to the propiietors of NEURA- 
LINE, the approved specific for all Nerve Pains. “It 
js an extraordinary remedy. It has proved completely 
efticacious in a case of a dreadful state, and the person 
is now quite well.” 


T IS NO VAIN BOAST, but an 


assertion sustained by. facts and the increasing 
demand from all parts, that NEURALINE, as a 
remedy for All Nerve Pains, has no equal. Sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or associated disorders 
of the nerves should use Neuraline. “Mrs. Jermyn 
Pratt requests two bottles of Neuraline for herself, 
and one for Mrs. N. L., of the Vicarage, Elmham, 
East Dereham. Her maid was relieved of Neuralgia 
through Neuraline.” 


EURALINE SHOULD 

ALWAYS BE USED for Nerve Pains. It gives 
instantaneous relief, and the greatest sufferer need not 
despair. A permanent cure is effected, and complete free- 
dom from agony ensured without delay or difficulty. Mrs. 
'y., Trinity Vicarage, Carlisle, writes, “I have recom- 
mended your NE SRALINE in at least a dozen cases 
with pertect success.” 


NEURALINE, THE BEST AND 


SPEEDIEST SPECIFIC, curing all Nerve 
Pains, has received general approval. Mrs, M., of 
Lesbury Vicarage, Northumberland, writes as follows: 
“Mrs. M. will thank Messrs. LEATH and ROSS 
tosend her a 4s. 6d. bottle of NEURALINE. She 
suffered agonies from pain in the face, and the only 
relief she got was from the Neuraline.” . 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION 
REQUESTED to the following most important 
and significant extract from a letter addressed to 
LEATH and ROSS by the Rev. C. K., of Eversley 
Rectory, Winchfield: “The Rev. c.K. finds Neuraline 
allay the pain when everything else fails.” 


LEEPLESS NIGHTSand REST- 


LESS DAYS altogether prevented, and relief 
from all nerve pains assuredly given, by the use of 
NEURALINE, the speediest and most reliable remedy. 


From all quarters ratifying testimonials are con- 
stantly being received. 


“Nothing gave me even tem- 
orary relief from severe Neuralgia until I tried your 
SEURALINE In the time required to penetrate to 


the nerve centres all pain was gone, and has not since 
eturned.” J. W., 84, Myrtle Street, Liverpool. 


N ERVE PAINS may be said to 

exceed all others in severity, and equally.true it 
is that no remedy for them is So effective and speedy as 
NEURALINE. C. H, Irving, of Mansion House 
Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., writes, 
“T have tried most advertised remedies for Neuralgia, 
but without relief, until I obtained NEURALINE. 
The pain has entirely left me, and not returned.” 


FROM OSBORNE HOUSE, 


Alderley Edge, Manchester, Mrs. F. writes 
to LEATH and ROSS, Homceopathic Chemists, 5, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere Eireet, Ww, London, as 
follows: “ Your NEURALINE is an excellent. remedy 
for Neuralgia. My medical man often uses it.” All 
sufferers from nerve pains should at once order a supply 
of this best and speediest remedy, which has stood the 
test of many years, and is daily more appreciated. 


H.1.H. Empress of Russia. 


12 yards. 


1s. 114d. 


to 4s. 11d. 


y 


TAILOR 


HM. the Queen of Denmark 


H.W. the Queen and O.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


GOWNS, RIDING HABITS & JACKETS, 
26, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


HAPMAN’S ANGLO-INDIAN “‘ Specialité.” 
The Anglo-Indian Cashmere is in eight. yard lengths, 44 inches 
wide, which is ample to make a dress. 
Any quantity cut at 2s. 934d. per yard, 


“IDENTIC” VELVETEEN.—THE SPECIAL 
NOVELTY for the SEASON _ This superb make of Velveteen 
has a “ Finely Twilled Back,” far superior to the ordinary plain 
woven cloth, with a surface that is “ Simply Perfect.” The flossi- 
ness and purity of the pile are equal to the best Silk Velvet ever 
made, and it is only the price that distinguishes, it from Lyons 
Velvet. So vastly superior in every respect Is this Beautiful Vel- 
veteen that I have purchased 2,000 pieces in black and coloured to 
enable me to supply the demand, which will undoubtedly be very 
extensive. 
gs. 113d. in colours. 


VELVETEENS, The LOUIS.—Black, 1s. 124d. 


; Colours, 2s. 113d. per yard, 


CHAPMAN'S SILKS. PATTERNS FREE. 
RICH CORDED BLACK SILKS, 335s. the 


Dress of 12-yards. 


\ SATINS, 2Is., 29S., 33S. and 39s. the Dress of 


Price per length, 22s. 6d. 


gs. t1d., 38. 11d. and 4s, 11d. per yard in Black; 


CHAPMAN’S NOVELTIES IN SCOTCH 


'TWEEDS, from ro3gd. to 1134d. per yard. 


NEW AUTUMN SUITINGS, 26 in. wide, 


CARRIAGE PAID 


on Orders with Remittance over 42 to any part of the United Kiugdom. 


CHAPMAN’S, NOS HEE W, 


AE NEN ey 
CHARLES MEEKING & CO, 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, 


ARE NOW SHOWING 
¥ EB 
in BLACK and ALL NEW SEASON'S SHADES, at lowest possible 
panies every yard of the genuine LOUIS, which can be distinguished by 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Levis 


of every yard. 


UTCH BULBS. 
IRECT from the GROWERS. 
AN?: ROOZEN and SON, 


Nurserymen, Overveen, near Haariem, Holland, 

Before ordering DUTCH BULBS, read NT. 
ROOZEN and SON'S catalogue for 1882, which their 
Agents, Messrs. MERTENS and CO., 5,__ Billiter 
Square, London, E.C., will forward Post Free on 
application. 


N O REMEDY FOR NERVE 

PAINS is to be compared with NEURAL INE. 
This specific may elways be used with gonfidence, as it 
is an effectual curative of the severest attacks, wherever 
situated, and relief isinstantancous. ‘The Neuraline 
relieved me from agonies.” From C. G., 34 Titch- 
borne Street, Edgware Road. 


ROM ONE of many Testimonials 

the following extract, showing the wonderful 

excellenceof NEU RALINE as acure for Nerve Pains, 

is confidently submitted to the reader. ‘ Miss H. 

has found Neuraline most successful for face-ache, and 
has recommended it to many of her friends.” 


VOIDING ALL EXAGGERA- 

TION, either of language or fact, NEURALINE 
may unquestionably be stated as the best, specdiest, 
and most reliable curative for all Nerve Pains, however 
intense or of long standing. “Mrs. S. S. requests 
another flat bottle of Neuraline, same as last. It was 
quickly effective for curing Neuralgia in the instep.” 
—Eastwood, near Nottingham. 


A SIMPLE APPLICATION of 


NEURALINE frequently effects a permanent 
cure, while it ably gives immediate relief to all 
sufferers from Nerve Pains. “I have tried Neuraline 
for Neuralgia in the head, andit has been of great use.” 
From Miss F., Pembroke Lodge, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


[NSTANTANEOUS RELIEF TO 
SUFFERERS from NERVE PAINS is given b: 
the use of NEURALINE, and in no case has it failed. 
Asacertain and speedy curative this specific may be 
confidently relied on. “I have often proved the effi- 
cacy of Neuraline in cases of Neuralgia.”—From 

F, J. S., Colnbrook Park, Manchester. 


WN EURALINE MUST BE TRIED 


to be appreciated. The testimony of all who have 
used this remedy for Nerve Pains agrees in acknow- 
ledging its extraordinary efficacy. Mr. Edgar, of Bute 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, N.B., writing to Sir 
jams Matheson, says:— Mrs, Edgar cannot express 
er thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It 
proved the most successful lotion she had applied. The 
relief was instantaneous.” 


EURALINE should always be 
. _used for Nerve Pains, as it is most effective, and 
gives immediate relief. “NEURALINE proved the 
most successful lotion ever applied."—Mrs, Edgar, 
Rute Light House, Island of Lewis, N.B. Sir James 
Matheson, of Stornaway, N.B., says, ‘‘ Messrs. Leath 
and Ross are welcome to publish the testimonials to 
NEURALINE addressed to him.” 


(COMPETITION 
xmas CARD ALBUMS, &c. 


£1,000 IN PRIZES 


will be given by Messrs. HILDESHEIMER and 
FAULKNER, Publishers, 4x, Jewin Street, London, 
E.C. Ask your Stationer or Fancy Dealer for pro- 
spectus and full particulars. 


OHN BROGDEN, 


ART™ GOT.DSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, GRAND HoTEL BUuILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 

"The attention of the public is respectfully directed to 
the great advantage o! purchasin from the bona fide 
manufacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for ‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in 
exquisite, taste ;” also the Chevalier Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of !'Académie Nationale, Paris. 

Established A.D. 1798. 
No agents are authorised to call on customers. 


CO.’S 


PIANOS 


PLEYEL WOLFF, and 


PIANOS.—COTTAGE and GRAND 


now being returned from hire for Sale at greatly reduced | 


vrices for cash, or by payments extending over one year. 
ee AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, 


ARCH FUNEBRE. 
. IN MEMORIAM. 
By the Baroness DE BRANNEKER BERIDEZ. . 
This celebrated sacred march, long played at private 
concerts and in churches, both in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, has been published in a cheap 
form, and is on issue to the public. Price 25. 
FIERZOG and CIE., 62, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


—— ooo 
T° MAKE a JELLY or BLANC- 

MANGE, Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of, 
CARNONS GELATINE 

POWDER. This preparation is simple in its 
use, and perfectly pure. Directions enclosed in each 
packet. Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen.—B. CANNON 
and CO., Manufacturers, Lincoln, England. 


LL Nerve Pains, however Severe, 
4 are cured by the.use of NEURALINE, Itis 
invaluable as a speedy ‘and certain-relief giver, and 
testimonials to its great excellence are continuaily 
being: received from persous who have proved its 
efficacious qualities. ‘* Your NEURALINE has 
successfully relieved a periodical pain in my head."— 
From Mrs. L. F., West Malvern. 


N EURALGIA _Instantaneously 

cured. ‘Testimonial received by Leath and Ross 
from D.C.,, 6, Lynton Road, St. James's Road, 5.E. 
‘Having suffered. from a child, a period over 
twenty five years, from Neuralgia, on the recommenda- 
ton of a friend (who had prievously been cured by it, 
Itried your NEURALINE, I was instantly cured by 
the first application, and have been free from the pain 
evcr since.” 


HE Speediest and most_Reliable 
; Specific for all Nerve Pains is NEURALINE, 
Prepared by LEATH_ and ROSS, Homeropathic 
Chemists, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and g, Vere Street, 
V. London. NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in 
1S. 134d., 25. gd.; by post 1s. 3d. and 3s. 
b Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade supplied on the 
est terms with al! Hlomcopathic preparations. 


[ MPROVED SPECTACLES.—Mr. 

HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 
PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his 
residence, 3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, 
London, daily from ten to four (Saturdays excepted). 
Testimonials from Sir ] ulius Benedict ; John Lowe, Esq.) 
M.D.,, J.P., Lynn, Physician to H.R.H.: Prince of Wales, 
Ven. Archdeacon Paimer, Clifton; Lieut.-General Mac- 
mullen, Brentford; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St Mary’s, 
Abbey, Hendon: Rev. Joseph Hargreaves, Uxbridge 
Road, and hundreds of others, in Mr. Laurance’s 
Pamphlet, ‘' Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post-free. 


CHAS. CODD’S ORANGE CHAM- 


PAGNE is made simply from oranges. Itisa 
light and wholesome tonic, and, being free from 
chemicals as well as spirit, it is the purest and best of 
the non-alcoholic drinks, Price, in London, in large 
champagne bottles, 7s. per dozen; in small, 4s. Bottles 
charged 1s., and same allowed when returned.— 


C. CODD and CO., 79, Copenhagen Street, London. 


LVETEEN, 


rices. A guarantee of wear accom- 
nding the name ‘' Louis” on the back 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
[MPERIAL VELVETEEN. 


Le Follet 
says, Aug., 
1879:--“Ehe 
dye is said 
by compe- 
tent judges 
to be the 
most per: 
manent 
ever 
brought out 
Improve- 
ment inany 
way is a 
manifest 
im possi- 
bility.” 

Ladies 
must see 
that my 
name is 
branded on 
the back, 
without 


TRADE MARK 
which none are guaranteed. Any length cut, 


Patterns post free. 
ADDRESS 


EGERTON BURNETT, 

No. 29, WELLINGTON, SOMERSFT. 
Carriage paid to any railway station in England or 
Scotland, and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, on orders 


over 40s. ; ‘ 
E, B..has NO AGENTS, and no connection withany 
London or Provincial Firms. Ordersare executed direct 


from the Warehouse. 


THE STANDARD 


LF ASSURANCE (ome: 
(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 


LIFE ASSURANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Sums ASSURED, 


19 Millions Sterling. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, 


5% Millions Sterling. 


Bonus DISTRIBUTED, 


3% Millions Sterling. 


EDINBURGH . 3, George Street (Head Office). 


LONDON .. . 83, King. William Street, E.C. 
” ‘ ! 2 3,'Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DUBLIN ant &, Upper Sackville Street. 


Branch Offices and Agencies in India and the Colonies. 


WiONakee LINE FIVE PER 

CENT, DEBENTURE STOCK. 
OF £230,000 DEBENTURE STOCK, 
bearing Interest at 5 per cent., payable rst January anc 
ist July, in sums of £100, £500, and 41,000 for redemp- 
tion of £1g0,000 Six per Cent. Debentures, of which a 
large portion has already been redeemed, and for 
une Contracts in respect to necessary additions to 
the Fleet. 

The Company's property, which isall nearly new and 
classed ‘Ax at Lloyd's, has been valued. by Messrs. 
Lachlan and Carrington, Shipping Valuers, to the 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, and 
by Messrs. Edward Ritherdon and Son, Shipping 
Valuers, at £511,168. ‘ 

‘Tne present issue of this Stock js limited to £250,000. 

There is an uncalled capital of £77,000. 

‘The Dividends on the Share Capital have averaged 
even 774 per cent, since the Company was established 
in 1874. 

Subscribers to this issue will receive the half-year's 
interest in full, payable on the rst January. 

For further particulars and prospectuses apply to 

R SMITH, Secretary, 

The Royal Exchange Shipping Company 

(Limited), Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C, 


ISSUE 


P! 


COWES, Isle of Wight, & 242, Rue de Rivoli (Place de la Concorde) PARIS. 


ANOFORTES.— KIRKMAN 


and SON, 3, Scho Square; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith. Grand and Upright Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates, at 
rices as low as consistent with sound work; excellent 
Tom 30 gs. ; also for Hire on Three Years’ System, and 
Second 


and. 


jer REGENT STREET. 
MOURNING. 


MPROVED JANUS _ CORD. 


Registered. Both sides alike. 1¥4 guineas the full 
dress length. Made specially for Messrs. JAY, and 
recommended by them as the Best and Cheapest 
materialat the price ever manufactured fora lady's dress, 
panes Cord makes up remarkably well, and ladies who 
habitually wear black will find it an excellent wearing 

ress, 
JAY'S, Regent Street. 


MOURNING. 

Messrs. TAY’S experienced Assistants travel to 
any part of the Kingdom tree of expense to purchasers. 
They take with them Dresses and Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, all marked in plain figures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at the Ware- 
house in Regent Street. Funerals, at stated charges, 
conducted in London or country. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


Goddard’s 
-Plate Powder 


- NON-MERCURIAL. 

Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST 
ARTICLE for CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO- 
PLATE, &c. 

SoLD EVERYWHERE in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 8d., and 4s. 6d. 
Gold Medal awarded New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. 
pS ee 


ic 


a week. 


Tt is a peculiar agreeable fluid, 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


O ENSURE a CLEAR SKIN 
useSULPHOLINE LOTION every night for 

aving the 
faculty of always producing a clear, smooth skin by 
restoring its healthy action 


Sulpholine is sold b: 
Chemists everywhere. 4 . 


F 


s. 6d. ; Coloured 
llustrated Price Lists post free. 


Z {TAL TOOTH Paes 
BNE Mnsind Semrievine 97g 
AND pRESER VAS hoo tt A CUMS 


Ghemists 
T street MAN! 


Exact S 


ALE 


DIRECTIONS. 

To each Breakfast Cup take one | 
large Teaspoonful of the Liquid, 
upon which pour Boiling Water, 
and stir. The coffee is thus made 
instantly, Add Sugar and Cream 
to taste, 


N.B.—Botling Milk in place o, 
Water makes a delicious bike R f 


FELS & OO, 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS, 
LONDON. 


OR ARMS and CREST send 
Name and County to T. MORING, Inns of Court 
Heraldic Offices, 323) High Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 
7s. 6d. Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. 


RIENTAL 


FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, AND PRESER- 
VING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


ize of a 1s. Bottle. 


LIQUEUR OF THE 


(GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur and the only 
known remedy for dyspepsia, heretofore 
so difficult to procure genuine, can now 
be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants. 

Consignee for the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 

W. DOYLE, 


2, New London Street, E.C. 


WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 
In Use IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES FOR HALF-A-CENTURY. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S CELEBRATED 


6 Gade. PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER, 


are Sole lroprietors and only Makers of the Original 


ORIENTAL 


OOTH PASTE. 


It is of pure vegetable substances, blended with fragrant 
A= compounds. It is distinguished by its extraordinary efficacy 

;== in removing tartar, 
PEARLY WHITENESS, and inducin; 
gums. 
= BREATH, and will PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TOOLD 
AGE, 
Chemists. 

CAUTION.—Observe the name and address on the Pots, 
also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). 


ensuring the most BEAUTIFUL and 
a healthy action of the 


It GIVES PECULIAR FRAGRANCE TO THE 


Pots 1s. 6d., or Double 2s. 6d. All Pertumers and 
Keeps perfect in all Climates. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE ARE GENUINE. 
¥AIR TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
YOU THAT 


ALKER’S LIQUID 
COFFEE is the Best and 
Cheapest in the World. 


“ee LANCET, the 


leading journal of its class in 
the world, says, in its issue of July 
1gth, 1879, of this Coffee, that ‘it 
possesses in a marked degree the 
odour of Coffee, and furnishes a 
refreshing beverage when_ prepared 
in the usual manner with boiling 
water, sugar, and milk,” 


ALKER’S LIQUID 
COFFEE takes less time and 
less trouble to make than tea. 


is ie MEDICAL 
TIMES and GAZETTB says: 
—‘‘It makes, with boiling water and 
milk and sugar according to taste, a 
much better and more agreeable 
beverage than one generality meets 
with under the name of Coffee in 
England. It may be safely recom- 
mended and deserves to become 
popular, for withit good Coffee can be 
made quickly, surely, and cheaply.” 


’ \ K J ALKER’S LIQUID 

i COIFEE. A Shilling Bottle 
makes over thirty large cups of 
Coffee. i 


D®& RIVERS WILL- 
SON, Ph. D., F.C.S., Edin., 
Analyst, 3, Adelaide Terrace, London 
Bridge, reports :— 

“have carefully analysed a sam- 
p'e of Walker's Liquid Coffee, and 
find that it is a genuine and well- 
f made Extract of pure Coffee, in 
which the aroma is satisfactorily 
retained. On dilution with boili:s 
water it furnishes a beverage whic 
is practicably undistinguishable in 
flavour from that made with freshly- 
roasted Coffee, and | have no hesita- 
tion in strongly recommending it, not 
only for its purity, but also for its 
convenience and cheapness.” 

A. RIVERS WILLSON, Ph. D. 


WALKERS LIQUID 
COFFEE is recommenced 
by all who use it. 


[7s ADVANTAGES 


are that one cup or more to 
any number can be made instantly by 
simply pouring boiling water on the 
Liquid. 3 2 

‘There can be no waste in using 
Liquid Coffee, and the Coffee is made 
alike cach time. 

The Colfee is beautifully clear, free 
f from grounds and sediment. The 
| res alt cannot be obtained by Coftes 
A made in the usual way. 

It is cheaper than’ any other form 
of Coffee. ‘The contents of a Shilling 
Nottle will make Thirty Large Break- 
fast Cups of good, strong delicious 
Coffee. As nearly three largecups of 
the best Coffeecanthus be had for Une 
Feuny,ithe price is within the reach 
of all. 

Liquid Coffee will keep its aroma 
and other distinguishing qualities 
even atter being opened, and as it 
does not terment there is no danger 
of the bottles bursting. 


| Orta WALKER’S 


LIQUID COFFEE 
OF GROCERS, THE STORES, &c. 


ALKER’S 


Liquip 
(COFFEE. 


OF GROCERS, THE STORES, &e. 
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HAPPELL and CO.’S NEW 
SONGS 


Gates of the West. + + Caroline Lowthian. 
Si Tum’Aimais . * > Viscount Dupplin. 
Future. - * 2) Viscount Dupplin. 
‘An Old Fashioned Garden . Lady Benedict. 
Thine Alone_ . ‘A. H. Behrend. 


My Fairest Child . s+ A. HL Behrend. 
ts. 6d. net. 
AEI (Evermore) A. H. Behrend. 


(Sung by Me F. King). 
In the Twilight of Our Love. A. Sullivan, 
(Drawing-room version of, « Silver'd is the Raven 
Hair,” from “Patience.” 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. 


ee eee 

ECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 

ERMINATION of the LONDON 
SEASON 


HAPPELL and CO, have on view 
Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for Cash ; or may be 

urchased on the Three Years' System. 

HAPPELL PIANOFORTESfrom 

I ineas. 

OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 

uineas. 

RARD PIANOFORTES from 38 

uineas. 

ROADWOOD PIANOFORTES 

from 35 Guineas. 


HICKERING PIANOFORTES 


from 80 Guineas. 
GERMAN PIANOFORTES from 


go Guineas. 


IPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 

With one manual, from 66 guineas. : 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas, 
( “Loves and RREN’S 
ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in En, land to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. ‘ 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 

lation, handsome in design and of great durability. 

From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Descriptive Lists free by post, 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO- 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
erty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
‘ortes from two guineas; harmoniums from £1 58-3 
and American Organs from £1 163. a quarter. 


apd AMEN COR. VIER a 
(CHAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. 
CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 
Climates, from 35 to 65 


Qcean Steamers and Extreme 
Guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S EARLY 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


Py acicens: and CO”S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


Cs and CO’S ALEX- 

ANDREHARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
from 6 to 10 guineas, or on the 
from £1 5s. per quarter. 


or Drawing Rooms, 
Three Years’ System, 


CLeue and WARREN’S PET 


ORGAN, Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


CLoucH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
85 Guineas. 


g Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
GRAND ORGAN MODEL. Two Claviers. 
Two-and-a-half Octaves of Pedals. Twenty-three 
Stops. Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapered 
Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most 
perfect American Organ manufactured. 


lllustrated lists free. 
[NSTRUMENTS by 
may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 
System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 
ns Se 
LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR- 


A CHASERS for GASH, 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St.; 15; 


———————————————————— oo 
ARZIALS. IF ONLY. New 
Song for Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 2s. net. 


BOOSEY and CO. 
every night on her approaching tournée. 


all Makers 
Poultry. 
OLLOY. Always Together. 
To be sung by Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING 

OSEY and CO. 
GTEPHEN ADAMS. FORPITY’S 


2s. net. 
SAKE. Sung by Miss EpiTH SANTLEY. 2s. net. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


eee a 
HARLES HALLE’S Practical 


London and Manchester. 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
New Edition; the two first sections enlarged. 
Prospectus post free. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2722, Regent Circus, 
London; 122and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 
7 
( “HARLES HALLE’S NEW 
PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
ane best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
tice 4S. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 
OMINION ORGAN COMPANY, 
CANADA. E 
NEW ORGANS. The cheapest and best yet intro- 
duced. VILILA GEM, to stops, 22 guineas. 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 25 stops, 2% 
octaves of pedals. Price 105 guineas. 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 2x stops, 2% 
octaves of pedals (30 notes). 7: guineas. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS., London and Manches- 
ter. Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 
220 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 
(Co-operative price for cash). Seven octaves, 
strong, sound, and substantial. Packed free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 
£35 —There is no Piano to be 
* compared to the DRAWING-ROOM 
TRICHORD PI NOFORYE, with Cabriole Truss 
Legs, which is sold for $35 by THOMAS OETZ- 
MANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
2 ————————— 
ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 
35 Pet cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
(secondhand 10s 6d. per month) on _the three years’ 
hire system.—Lists_ free of C. STILES and CO., 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 
[° BOOK-BUYERS and LIBRA. 
RIANS.—The October Catalogue of Valuable 
Surplus Books withdrawn from ‘W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Subscription Library, and offered at greatly reduced 
prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded post free 
upon application to W, H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 286, STRAND, LONDON. 


THE GRAPHIC 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

ETZLER and CO.’S CHRIST- 

MAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. Contents: 
GARDEN PARTY POLKA . CHARLES GODFREY 


OBERT COCKS and Co.’S 
LATEST SONGS, 
ONSIDER THE LILIES. G. 


ADELMANN, 28. net. PRINCESS TOTO LANCERS. R. HERZEN 
URDHAM DOWN. A. S.|GRELOTS POEKA. ._."R. DE VILBAG 
WALTER. 25. net. CES DES PAPILLONS ne * 
HE STAR. OF HOME. John | ,$x’son POLKA: 7” Ro HERZEN 
FRANCIS BARNETT. 25. net. PRINCESS TOTO QUAD- 
ELL ME WHY. Clytie. 2s.net.| RILLE . CHARLES GODFREY 
BOCCACIO QUADRILLE. . STRAUSS 
BOCCACIO POLKA . M. CowarD 


UARDIAN ANGELS. G. Adel- 
MANN, _ 2s. net, 


HE SCENT OF THE LIMES. 


fit nd F. Each 2s. A 

Deere EROTS. A. J. Caldicot 
2s. net. 

HITHER. C. H. Smart. 2s. net. 

T THE WINDOW. J. L. Roeckel. 


In E flat and F, Each 2s. net. 
ALLING LEAVES. Collingwood 
BANKS. 2S.net. | 
UTSIDE. John Francis Barnett. 


2s. net. : 
Suchet Champion. 


NINA VALSE . :, EmILe WALDTEUFEL. 
Complete in ‘Handsomely Illuminated Cover. 
Price xs., or post free 13 stamps. 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


BEHIND THE CLOUDS. New 
Song by J. M. CowarD, composed. expressly for 
and sung with the greatest success by 
MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
Published in three keys, D Contralto, E Mezzo 
Soprano, and G Soprano, Price 48, or post free 24 


MELZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, Ww 
MA4sks AND FACES. By Molloy. 


New Song. The Words by F.E. WEATHERLY. 
In C, contralto or baritone; in E, soprano or tenor, 


PLAYTIME. Post free, 24 stamps. : 
y 2s, net. | METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, w. 
Payment received in Stamps. 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. HE AM ERICAN O RGAN 


- JOURNAL, 
A Series of Pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best 
composers, easily and effectively arran; ed, with all the 
stops carefully marked. Edited by J. M. Cowarp. 


—————— 
Jonny WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


In the Press. Price 3s. each MUD BER: a 
CONTENTS NO, 5: 

HE VICAR (OF, BRAY juscrpaongie'. Siegen 
ni } & MON'S SONG . . - + B VEN. 
COMIC OPERA IN TWO ACTS. IN DISTANT LANDS. Taseer 

I ORD BATEMAN. CELEBRATED ANDANTEIN G. Batiste, 

t MON). . . - . . EBER. 

(STEPHENS and SOLOMON) THE BETTER LAND |; Cectt, 
BRIDAL CHORUS (Lohengrin) WAGNER. 


CLAUDE DUVAL. Vocal Score, 6s. 
DITTO QUADRILLES, by Coore. 2s. net. 


N= SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 


The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. |. 
Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, WwW. 


NEW WALTZES COMPOSED BY 
MILE WALDTEUFEL, 


entitled 
If Thou Wilt Remember. {1 Think of All Thou Art AY PRINTEMPS VALSE, 
Good Night. to Me. beautifully Illustrated, and 


Alas! 
“Some of the most original and finished lyrics that 


have been seen since the time of Sterndale Bennett.”— 


Musical Standard. | . 
In keys to suit all voices, each 2s. net. 


EW SONGS by FLORIAN 
PASCAL, 


SCAL. 
THE CAPTAIN'S DREAM.” Sung by Mr, Thurley 


Beale. 
ONLY A LITTLE WHILE. Sung by Madame 


\ JALSE VENETIENNE, 
A beautifully Illustrated. 
Pianoforte Solo, 25. net; Duet, 2s, net ; Septet, 18.49. net. 
Full Orchestra, 25. net; Brass Band, 2s. net. 
Military Band, 5s. net. - 
ETZLER and CO., 

35) 35; af: & 38, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 

STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW LISTS NOW READY. 


Worrell, 
THE KING'S WOOING. Sung by Mr. Thurley PIANOFORTES, 
Beale by the best English and foreign makers, re- 


turned from hire, at greatly reduced prices. 
IANOFORTES, 
By Bord, of Paris. New list at reduced prices. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, re- 
turned from hire, at reduced prices. 


HARMONIUMS, 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


prices. 

MESHANICAL PIANOFORTES, 
Playing 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
price 45 guineas. 

ETZLER and CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 


MR. LESTRANGE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 218. 


HE FRIENDSHIPS of MARY 
RUSSELL MITFORD, as Recorded in Letters 

from her Literary Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. 
A G L'EstraNnce, Editor of “ The Life of Mary 


Russell Mitford,” &c. 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


Price as. net each. 


WAYSIDE POSY. By M. 
‘Watson. Sung by the leading vocalists of the 
day witn great success. 
‘And that joyous summer day, 
She could not say him nay, 
But turned her little head aside, 
You know the usual way. 
2s. net. 
SUNG BY MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 
Music by F. STANISLAUS. 
[ve NEVER DONE ANYTHING 
SINCE. “ His topical song, which he intro- 
duces, is the best that has been heard in Glasgow for a 
very long time."—Glasgow News. 
“T1is song, ‘I’ve never done anything since’ created 
roars of laughter."—The Stage. 


SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 
if lig GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO 
DIED. An 4isthetic Lay. Words by H. P. 
STEPHENS; Music by Ep. SoLomon. Post free, 24 
stamps. 


See HURST and 
‘ [HE FALSE FRIEND. “ Our =FIME 
hands have: met, but not our hearts.” By V. I FOR OCTOBER NOW READY. 


The popular baritone 


WattacE. In E flat and F. 
id. net. 


song now being sung with great success. 1S. 6 


i TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 

By MoLtoy and WEATHERLY. | In D, F, andG. 
Sung by Annie Giles, E. Dixon, Miss M‘Lean, and 
Madame Worrell. 2s. net. 


I “HE KING’S WOOING. By 

FLORIAN PascaL. Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. 

This ballad is founded on the story related in two of 

the legendary poems of Scotland, setting forth how 

yams V7. sought a bride in France. James V. and the 
rincess were married in 1536. 


CONTENTS: 


n. 

A Great German Novelist: Fritz Reuter. With a 
Portrait. 

A Chinese Encyclopocdia. 

The Rescue of Chinehead. 

Portia; or, By Passions Rocked. By the Author of 
“ Phyllis.” 

The Last Days of an Adventurer. By Frank Ives 
Scudamore. 

Bonaparte in Egypr. r 

Allerton Towers. By Mrs. Pender Cudlip. 

The Highlands of Surrey. 

‘Phe Ballad of St. Olaf. By F. Scarlett Potter. 

London: KELLY and CO., 51. Great Queen Street, 

Lincoln's Inn, and at/all_ Booksellers. 


"THE CHILD'S LETTER TO 
THE WONDERFUL VEL- 


HEAVEN. InDandF. Levey. Net, 2s A 


most effective drawing-room song. : 
“Words of exquisite tenderness, and blended with 
music of a most charming character.” —Vide Press. 


~ THE POLKA OF THE SEASON. 
A TON BRAS, by P. RIEFFLER. 
1s. 6d. net. 
H ROUBIER. Pianoforte Solos. 
e@MENUET-IMPROMPTU (Lajoyeuseréunion). 
GAVOTTE (Une féte A Trianon). 


VALSE (Parfait Bonheur). , 
Each rs. 6d. net. Moderate and effective. 


LEYBACH. MUSIC SCHOOL. 


J e A Series of 16 very easy classical sonatinas to 
be used at same time as the Instruction Book (list 


on application), 1s. 3d. net each Number. 


pH ILLIS. Gavotte Pastorale. 


2 Piano. TOURVILLE. Founded on an Old Eng- 
lish Ballad. Quaint and effective. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


GERENADE HONGROISE. By 
‘V. JoNcIERES. A great favourite at all Parisian 


concerts. : 
Piano Solo, 1s. 6d. net. Piano Duet, 2s. net. 
Violin and Piano, 2s. net. 


Lee . WILLIAMS, 24, 
BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE. 


VETEENS 
FOR LADIES DRESSES 
TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 


LEWIS'S, in MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens 
which will be known all over the world as the “RON 
MARCHE” VELVETEENS. ‘They are fast pile and 
fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 

Tf a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at 
all, and pay the full cost for making and trimming. 

‘The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and 
all the most beautiful Colours now worn is 2s. a yard. 
This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers 
at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. a yard. The public, 
although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three 
profits, the difference between the manufacturer's price 
and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 

Lewis's of MARKET ST., MANCHESTER, 
manufacture these Velveteens themselves, and sell 
them (or it might almost be said give them) to the public 
for 2s. a yard. . i 

LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for. pans of these 
extraordinary Velveteens. They will then be able to 
judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of MARKET 
STREET, MANCHESTER, praise their Velveteens 
more than they deserve. 

Write for patterns on an ordinary post card. 

LEWIS'S pay carriage onall orders amounting to 40s. 
and upwards to any address in the United Kingdom. 
LEWIS'S, in MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


OUIS VELVETEEN. 


This celebrated Velveteen may be had in Blacks 
and all Colours at most moderate prices, at the 


Bon MARCHE, BRIXTON, S.W. 


The wear of every yard guaranteed. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


————————————————————— ooo 
DALMAINE’s PIANOS Half-price. 

—In consequence of a change of partnership the 
whole of this splendid stock (periected with all the 
improvements of the day, viz., steel frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ 
reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. Trichord 


Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney» 
Class 0, a Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 Class 6, £35 Melbourne, Christchurch, N 2: 
ae yy a7 Clase = 423, Class 5 ge | Glass cp pe _ — 

merican Organs, best class, from £5. ‘arriage free s] 
and all risk taken to any station in England.—THOS. FF s F RY’S CA RACAS 


COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


RY’S COCOA 
"rial NW 

trictly pure.’"—W. W. STODDART, 
4 .C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


D'ALMAINE and CO., gr, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- 


gate, E.C. 


\ KJ RITING, BOOK- KEEPING. 
&¢e.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire permanen 
an elegant and flowing style of penmanship, adapted 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond 
ence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in 
the Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arith- 
metic, shorthand, Src. — Apply to Mr. W. SMART, 978, 
QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. Agent to the 
West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


Coc. 


es EUREKA 
THE NEWLY-PATENTED METHOD 
ALE OF 

ite action MEASUREMENT: Ne 

‘e desire to call Special Attention to the S 
Beauty, and Workmanship of the a eutenn scale 
whith is without es equal. $ 
'o be had of Mrs. TATE, Park Terrace, Moor 
Park Road; Mrs. Beard, 8, Brook Street, Tiancver 
Square ; Mr. Charles Todd, 10, Fulham Road, Sewing 
Machine Warehouse; Mrs. Halse, 3, Park Terrace, 
Walham Green, Dressmaker; or Agents sent to any 


eh ee ST eae 
GARDNERS’ LAMPS, DINNER 

and TABLE GLASS SERVICES. Lamps, table, 
in polished brass, iron, Doulton 


suspended, and reading, 4 
Dinner Services, free, 


and Faience, from 12s. 6d. ; 
graceful, and original designs, from 21s.; Table-glass 
Services of the best light stem crystal, 65s. set for 12 
persons complete. Pattern plates of dinner services 
sent for selection, carriage paid Coloured photo; raphs 


post free.—453 and 454, WEST STRAND, CHARING 
CROSS. : : part of London. 


Oct. 7, 1882 


ee 


DEATH. 


On the 28th ult., at the residence of his brot 
Dalkey, near Dublin, Dr. RICHARD BuRKE, ne “ot 
Manila, aged 47 years. 


URNISH T:iiROUGHOUT. 


UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
(REGD.) 


OFTZMANN & CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD. 


ST ae es a a eS 
FURNISH | THROUGHOUT. — 
0 and CO., 67, 69, 71, and 
Hampstead Road, near Tottenham Court’ Read. 7 ender. 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house throughout. Lowest 


"TRE 


WILLcox and GIBBS 


sd AUTOMATIC be 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
Owing to the Self-Regulating character of its con- 
struction, is so simple that the most inexperienced can 
once do perfect work upon it—work of perfect 
Beauty, Security, and Durability—a quality possessed 
EXCLUSIVELY by this Sewing Machine. 
Its simplicity, Silence, and exceptional Utility fit 


it pre-eminently for use alike in Mansion, Cottage, and 


Workroom. prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 
O§FTZMANN & CO. URNI- 
HE TURE. 
I URNI- OETZMANN & CO. 
TURE, 


GIDEBOARDS. —OETZMANN & 
CO.--SIDEBOARDS.—Large and Handsome 
Mahogany or Oak Sideboard with hi; 


WILLCox and GIBBS 


h plate-glass back, 


“ UTOMATIC ” price 15 guineas ; Massive Spanish Mahogany or Oak 

: ditto, very handsome, 5 guineas; Noble Spanish 

Maho any er Deke ditto} lofty, plate glass back, made 

an ished in the, best possible manner, rice 35 

SILENT SEWING MACHINE, paineass a variely of Early. English and one : canes 

: . . . in panis! ahogan' or nest carvet rom 25 

On account of its instant readiness for use, wide | to co euineas.—-OLT MANN and CO. ? za 
adaptability to various kinds of work, and the saving it ETZMANN & CO. ARPETS. 


effects in time and labour, is found to be at once the 


( SRPeErsS. Cera & CO. 
CARPET DEPARTMENT.— 


Stout Tapestry Brussels Carpet, Is. 314d., hand- 
some pattern ditto, from 1s. gd. to 2s. 5d. per yard; 
good Brussels, new designs, from 2s. 4d. upwards ; good 
Axminster, from 4s gd. per yard ; good Wilton, super 
quality, 4s. 11d. per yard, These prices are much below 
value. idderminster Carpets, all wool, 1s. 1rd. per 
yard; excellent Stair Carpet, from 6d. per ard; all 
wool ditto, xs. per yard -OETZMANN and 20. 


® l “HE MOST ELEGANT and 
CHEAPEST CARPET EXTANT.—OETZ- 
MANN and CO. are now showing a large stock of 
handsome Wilton Pile Carpets, inall the newest artistic 
designs and colourings, at 4s. aid. per yard, with or 
without borders. ‘The same quality is usually sold at 
6s. 6d. to ie 6d. er yard. An-early visit of inspection 
respectfully solicite .—OETZMANN and CO. 


HORSEHAIR BRUSSELS CAR- 
4 PETS. Very Durable. S ecially Adapted for 
Stairs, Landings, Corridors, Halls, Vessels, or any 
Position of Hard Wear. Prices below those usually 
charged—_OETZMANN and CO. 

COAL 


HE “NORFOLK” 

VASE, in Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or Ebonised, 
handsome Brass Mountings, and Hand Scoop, with 
strong loose lining, complete 21s. A large assortment 
of handsome Wood Coal Boxes on view in the Show 
Rooms, from rss. 6d. to 5 guineas. Illustrations sent 
post free on application. —O. TZMANN and CO. 


a UEEN ANNE” ROYAL 
WORCESTER CHINA Tea, Coffee, and 
Breakfast Services, manufactured at the cele- 

brated ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, exclusively 
for Messrs. Oetzmann and Co. from their New Regis- 
tered Design. The most artistic design ever introduced ; 
prices from 21s. per Tea Set of 28 pieces. Coloured 
llustrations post free. Also SOLE VENDORS of the 


“NEO-CLEOPATRA” TOILET SERVICES (Regd.} 
(ewer, basin, &c., complete), from 8s. 6d. per set. 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


ETZMANN & CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


most useful and economical of Sewing Machines. 


In elegance of Design and perfection of Finish its 
excellence is unquestioned ; and its constant efficiency 
and unfailing accuracy become apparent upon a short 


trial. 


, THE 


WiILLcox and GIBBS 


ae AuTomaTiC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 
Embodies a great advance in sewing mechanism, by 
which all difficulty in the use of a Sewing Machine is 


totally obviated, and the operation simplified to a mar- 


vellous extent. 
It is always ready for use, and no preparatory experi- 


ments or testing are necessary when workis to be done, 


but a saving of time is effected in doing even a few 


*e 


inches of sewing. 


THE 


WIELCOX and GIBBS 


“ AvTomaTIC " 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Does not interfere with the ordinary domestic 


———————————————————————— 
GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA.— 

“The most perfect fitting made.”—Observer. 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best 
quality should try FORD'S EUREKA, 30s., 40S.) 45S. 
half-dozen, Directions forself-measure, free.—R. FORD 
and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


and CU.) 44, * Oe) eS 
fee! US.—FORD’S 2GIDIUS 

q SHIRTS.—The only Woollen Fabric that will 
not shrink in washing. It is useless to bu flannel with 
the idea that it will not shrink. The EGIDIUS can 
be warranted not to shrink, no matter if washed one 
hundred times.—4z, Poultry, London. 


eka a cc rn 

GIDIUS.—“ A sample shirt that 

has been worn rz months and washed.4o times 

can be seen at FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT WARE- 

HOUSE, 41, Poultry.” Price 13s. 6d. ; three for 375. 6d. 

J.arge stock on hand. Patterns and self-measurement 
free.—R. FORD and CO., 4x, Poultry, London. 


RIENTAL CARPETS. 


THOS, BONTOR and CO., late 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


continue to import the finest Indian, Persian, 
and Turkey Carpets, of which they have a very choice 
assortment. 
The Brussels, Velvet, and Saxony Carpets in their 
engin extra quality and exclusive designs. 


Discount for prompt payment. 
35) 36, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


FLORILIN E! FOR THE TEETH 
Fr AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
irom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising .rom 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘ The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d 


occupations; Reading, Music, and Conversatian can be 
continued during its use, and the sleeping infant is not 


awakened. 


Jt never fails, with the most ordinary care, even in 
the hands of beginners, to produce perfect work—work 
which has all the elasticity and security of the best 
knitting. 

_ 


REE TRIAL AT HOME, before 


purchase for a Month, long enough to test both 


Machine and Sewing. 
aes 


(CARRIAGE PAID (both ways if 


the machine is not desired after trial). 


RICE LISTS POST FREE, and 


any particulars desired before or after purchase. 


WiIttcox and GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


ONDON, UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY, 
CHEAPSIDE, Chief Office for E Beles ar 
150, , Chie ice for Europe. ruit Lozenge. 
é AMAR for 
135, REGENT STREET, W. CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
SSS Bile, Headache, 


Cerebral Congestion 
Prepared by E. GRILL N, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
Pharmacien de Ire classe de la 
Faculté de Paris. 
yi OUSEN STREET Tanton 
‘amar, unlike Pills and the usual 
GRILLON. Purgatives, is agreeable to take, 
and never produces irritation. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
2s. 6d. a Box, STAMP INCLUDED. 


BEAR'S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at rs. 14d. and as. od. per box. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
Pulver eae” 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 

Jn this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are ener 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers 0! JL. 
Pulvermacher’s Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c.,inRheumatic, Nervous, and Functional. 
Disorders. Sent post free for three stamps, 0a 
application to 

“"L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, London W. 


ANCHESTER, 


[NDIEN 
xo, CROSS STREET, Royal Exchange. 


LASGOW, 


115, HOPE STREET, corner Bothwell Street. 


BRIGHTON, 
32, NEW ROAD (facing North Street). 


CCANTERBU RY, 
15, MERCERY LANE. 


NOTTINGHAM, 
19, MARKET STREET. 


Printed for the proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD and published by him 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clement 


Danes, Middlesex.—OCTOBER 7, 1882, 


CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY 
TOWN, 


en. 7, 188 THE GRAPHIC 360 


Fleet in the Distance Port Said Light! ouse, Five Miles Distant 


AWAITING DAYLIGHT TO ATTACK FORT GHEMILEH, 4.30 A.M.) SEPTEMBER 21 


A FORCE OF I50 BLUFJACKETS 
From a Sketch by a Naval Officer 


Nets for Catchinz Ona'l 


Bamboo Hut 


THE GARRISON OF FORT GREMILEH SURRENDERING THEIR ARMS TO THE NAVAL BRIGADE, 7 A.Mey SEPTEMBER 24 
From a Sketch by a Naval Officer 


HLM.S, “IRIS” WITH THE GUNBOATS “ BEACON ” anp ‘* DECOY” BLOCKADING DAMIETTA 


From a Sketch by a Naval Officer 


THE WAR IN EGYPT 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF TWO OLD 
THEATRES 

Tue Board of Works has of late played havoc among the old 
London theatres, a crusade, however, for which the public have 
much to be thankful, since it minimises the risk from that most 
terrible danger to playgoers—fire. Still, however, while acknow- 
ledging the necessity, one cannot help sighing over the disappearance 
or transformation of the old places where we have spent many @ 
, delightful evening in the days before the infinite variety of theatrical 

amusements had staled upon us, and when we found it more easy to 
be pleased than to be critical, More spacious stages, more coml- 
modious auditoriums may take the place of the old ones, but they 
will be cold and barren, the ghosts of the old actors will flee from 
them, they will suggest no memorics of old favourites, the very. 
sound of whose voices used to quicken one’s pulse with expectation. 

Of the houses doomed to transformation or demolition there are 
none that old playgoers will look back upon so regretfully as upon 
the Prince of Wales’s and the Strand. Few perhaps, are aware that 
the former is the oldest metropolitan theatre now standing. Late in 
the last century it was erectcd for musical entertainments, and was 
called “‘ The King’s Ancient Concert Rooms.” It was patronised 
by the King and Queen, for whom a handsome box was constructed. 
In the early ycars of the present century it was first used as a theatre 
by a society of amateurs ca-ling themselves ‘‘ The Picnics,” who still 
live in some of Gilray’s caricatures. In 1808 it was converted into 
a circus—it must have been a somewhat small arena for the fiery 
untamed steeds, but those were the days before /azeppa and Zurpin’s 
Ride to York, Tt seems to have remained in that condition for some 
years, as we do not hear of its being used for any other purpose 
until 1820, when it was opened for dramatic entertainments by 
Brunton, the father of the beautiful Countess of Craven, and of the 
yet more celebrated Mrs. Yates, the unapproachable heroine of 
domestic drama. But though the talents of the lady first- 
named were brought to the support of the house it did not prove a 
successful speculation, and Brunton scon retired. We Icarn from an 
old theatrical magazine that in 1S24 it had undergone a thorough 
repair, that it had Leen beautified and decorated in imitation of the 
English Opera Iouse, for a French company, who had been very 
successful there during the previous season. In 1831 Macfarren, the 
composer, took it for opera—and failed. In 1835 the famous Mrs. 
Nisbett undertook the management, and gathered about her some of 
the best talent of the day. Yashionable audiences were attracted for 
atime, but the success was not permanent. 

During these years the names by which the theatre was known 
were ag various as its fortunes—‘*The New Theatre,” ‘The 
Regency,” ‘‘The Theatre of Varieties,” ‘The Tottenham Street 
Theatre,” ‘*The West London,” ‘‘ The Fitzroy,” ‘The Queen’s,” 
the latter in honour of Queen Adelaide. While known by this 
name its reputation sank to a very low ebb, the prices were brought 
down to threepence, sixpence, and a shilling, and it came to be 
krown among the theatrical profession by the unsavoury nickname 
o. “The Dust Hole,” while the most startling melodramas had 
taken the place of the elegant vaudevilles and comedies of the 
Nisbett régime. The titles of these plays were curiosities of stage 
terature. I remember, when a youth, witnessing there a drama 
entitled Zhe Poison Tree of Java, or the Spectre Bride and the Demon 
Nun. Imagine the feast of horrors suggested by such a heading, 
and the imagination of the most exacting could not have been dis- 
appointed. Only a vague recollection of this extraordinary work 
survives in my memory. I remember the Upas tree and people lying 
dead beneath it, and a churchyard scene in which the dead, evoked 
by the Demon Nun, rose out of their graves & Ja Robert le Diable ; 
—and I remember that the villain—and he was a real villain, black 
2s the author’s ink could dye him, as the gallery might have observed, 
**9 regular out and outer,” I remember that he was hurled into the 
corner down by the footlights about thirteen times by the virtuous 
buat abusive young hero, besides being continually frightened out of 
his wits by the two spectres to whom he was an unwilling medium. 

It seemed a forlorn hope when Marie Wilton took the house and 
opened it once more as a comedy theatre; people said she would 
never be able to overcome the reminiscences of the Dust Hole 
within, and the odour of fried fish without, 

But she did, and poor Tom Robertson here commenced that 
artistic reform in stage management, that minute attention to detail, 
which has since been carried to its highest development at the 
Lyceum and the St. James’s. No man ever won the bays by harder 
struggles. His unaccepted plays were once a standing jest among his 
fellow actors, to whom he was very fond of offering to read them 
—an offer which they were ever more ready to decline than to 
accept. He translated a number of pieces from the French for 
Lacy’s “‘ Acting Edition” of plays for very small remuneration. A 
manager, to whom he had submitted Socée¢y for approval, returned 
the manuscript with ‘‘ Bosh” written across it; it proved very good 
bosh at the Prince of Wales’s, for it laid the foundation of the 
fortunes of the author, manager, and theatre, and from that time a 
new piece from the pen of T, W. Robertson was looked forward to 
with almost as much interest as a new Shakespearian revival by Mr. 
Irving is at the present day. There was a wonderful charm about 
his works 7 those days, a charm very difficult to define, since it 
vanishes in the reading—an exception which must go far to excuse 
the actors who used to regard that as an inflicticn, They were so 
simple, so natural, so different to the stilted English and artificial 
French comedies with which we had been surfeited even though their 
naturalness from a literary point of view was at times too much 
anthe style of Wordsworth’s early ballads—that their truth, their 
freshness, their pure pathos, their brilliant cynicism came upon the 
jaded playgoer as a new revelation in dramatic art. And_the 
method of the artists who interpreted them was as fresh and as 
unconventional as the author’s conceptions,—actors and actresses 
dressed and talked and moved upon the stage as though they were 
in their own homes. Now this style of acting has become the rule 
instead of the exception, and, perhaps, we are growing a little 
weary of seeing young men lounging over chairs and hiding their 
hands in their pockets, as though they knew of no other use for 
them, and of straining our ears to catch inaudible mumblings ; 
perhaps we are growing tired of secing our own prosy life mirrored 
upon the stage, and begin to long for something more stirring, more 
poetic than these pictures of tame civilisation ; be this as it may, I 
donot think the most enthusiastic admirer of the Robertsonian 
school can say that he derived the same pleasure from the recent 
revival of Owss, or even of Case, as he did from the earlier repre- 
sentations. After all due allowance had been made for the difference 
between the first and last exponents, there was a sensation of 
flimsiness, of a want of power, and a vague dissatisfaction when the 
curtain fell that seemed to falsify old impressions. 

But the old Prince of Wales’s will be famous for other plays 
besides those of Robertson, That splendid performance of 
Diplomacy, in which we had the best part of the talent which now 
suffices for three West End theatres, will not easily fade from the 
memory of playgoers; and as a brilliantly popular, if not a very 
notable artistic success, the annals of the old house have closed very 
gloriously with Zhe Colone?, It abounded with delightful remini- 
scences of charming plays and charming artists, almost perfect in 
their kind. Several of the last have gone over to the great majority 
—Young, Montague, and drollest of droll comedians, poor George 
IIoney ; and the greater number are scattered never to meet again 
—on that stage at least. 

Regarded simply from a material and utilitarian point of view it 
must be admitted that it was a cramped-up, stuffy old place; the 
beautiful decorations which the Bancrofts lavished upon it always 
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had a sham look about them, a suggestion of the tumbledown walls 
they concealed ; they reminded one of a painted and splendidly 
dressed old woman. You could not help catching a glimpse of decay 
occasionally, behind the make-up, especially if you sat in the first 
or second row of the gallery, I mean the place they used to call the 
Upper Boxes. If you cast a look behind those, the delusion of 

old and quilted satin vanished immediately. It appears to be 
doubtful whether the lessee intends to rebuild. I see the lamp has 
been removed from the corner in the Tottenham Court Road, which 
looks very ominous. 

So short-lived are theatres that, although only about fifty years 
old, the Strand ranks third or fourth in point fof age of the London 
theatres. It was built in 1831, and for a time went by the name of 
‘‘Punch’s Playhouse.” ‘he patent theatres still enjoyed their 
monopoly, and it was not until 1836 that the Lord Chamberlain 
would license even burlettas to be performed there, although an 
exception for a short time was made in favour of Miss Kelly. There 
are many ways of evading the law. We know the old saying about 
‘Acts of Parliament, and certainly a circus team, much less a coach- 
and-four, has many a time been driven through the theatrical 
licensing Act. Money could not be taken at the doors of Punch’s 
Playhouse, but tickets of admission could be sold at an adjoining 
office. Farren was at one time manager of this house, but its 
fortunes were very various and seldom prosperous, until the 
Swanboroughs became the lessees, and made it the home of 
burlesque. 

‘The extravaganza and travestie were no new species of dramatic 
entertainment when H. J. Byron took up the pen, but of the 
rollicking, word-twisting, breakdown burlesque he was decidedly 
the father, and the Strand Theatre the school ; at no other theatre 
was burlesque performed with the same verve and ‘‘go,” puns were 
fired off with the rapidity and precision of musketry; songs, 
choruses, and breakdowns were dashed into in an irresistible spirit 
of fun that carried you away with it; there was no pause, the 
thing never flagged for an instant; there were no dull intervals ; 
you had no time to yawn, to carp, to feel ashamed of enjoying such 
absurdities ; you entered into the revel, you were infected by 
it, as they say the monks of old once were by the music of the 
tarantella, and in spirit at Ieast you joined in the choruses and 
walked round in the breakdown, you laughed and applauded until 
the curtain fell, and after that, if you were a man with a good 
digestion you carried home with you chuckling remembrances of a 
pleasant night, while if you were of a bilious temperament, perhaps, 
you called yourself a fool for being amused. But although the actors 
went into the absurdity heart and soul there was method in their 
madness ; they, at least the best of them, seldom if ever forgot they 
were artists, or stepped out of the picture to crack jokes with the 
audience, or claim acquaintances in the stalls. Burlesque is a low 
form of dramatic art, but such artists as Marie Wilton, James 
Rogers, *‘little Johnny Clarke,” and later on James and Thorne, 
and many others that could be mentioned, made the best of it, and 
relieved the buffoonery by really fine touches of acting. 

Again, there was something to burlesque in those days, the 
absurdities and conventionalities that had been growing up for ages 
around stage tradition : the black-bearded bandit of melodrama, who 
invariably fought with swords that could never wound, and aimed 
blows warranted not to touch anything but the opposing weapon ; 
the persecuted village maiden, who, in the most inclement weather, 
wandered through woods in short muslin skirts, silk stockings, and 
the thinnest of shocs, and was so immaculate that the rain could 
not damp her, nor the mud soil her; the villainous squire, in 
sticking-plaster boots, who passed his whole time seeking among the 
village maidens whom he might devour ; the virtuous-peasant, with 
the curliest of heads of hair, and the whitest of smock frocks, who 
never worked but always turned up when beauty was in distress ; 
and all the other old lay figures familiar to playgoers, were laughed 
out of existence long ago. Why then continue to mock at their 
ghosts which grow more and more shadowy with each succeeding 
burlesque? Even the Strand had to giveit up long ago in favour 
of the latest rival ofera douffe. 

May coming playgoers pass as many pleasant evenings in the new 
and more convenient house as their fathers and grandfathers have 
enjoyed in the old, H. Barron BAKER 


— 
MARSDEN ROCKS 


Tue eyots on the Thames are good for amateur Crusoes setting 
up tents and believing themselves to be wild men of the woods 
because they have caught a bad cold in the head, and pronounce 
their “‘n’s” ‘‘I’s,” their “‘m’s” ‘‘b’s.” But amateur saints who 
wish to imitate their predecessors of the early centuries do not find 
themselves furnished with the dramatic material on the river. The 
paraphernalia of the true hermit of antiquity is a rocky cave ona 
lonely shore. Scooped ont of the cliifs, such retreats from life are 
sometimes discovered in the Western Isles of Scotland. The dis- 
coverer of St. Kilda not long ago offered to occupy one of them 
for a period of winter months in order that he might take observa- 
tions of the weather—a variation on the exercises of the original 
holders. But an ungrateful Government declined to pay his expenses. 
Saintship need not, however, be baulked in its humour. It may 
have its hollow cave if it goes far enough in search of it, and it may 
read ‘* Beowulf” on just such a shore as that on which it was com- 
posed, the waves thundering within earshot and the seamews skirling 
with the shrillness of theirtribe. To get these accessories the hermit 
will have to sail the length of the Tyne from Newcastle, step out at 
South Shields, and make his way to the cliffs above Marsden Bay. 
Nor is the sail on the Tyne so destitute of interest as might be 
supposed. There is a certain music to a well-attuned ear in the 
noise of the industry of its shipyards, and when the sun is breaking 
up the fog at Shields, and bringing into view crimson flags at a 
hundred peaks, and masts and intertwisted cordage showing like a 
primeval forest in winter, it is not a sight to be despised. Ten to 
one, too, there will be ihe incident of a launch on the way down, 
not to speak of the fuss of arriving and departing ships, which give 
the air the flavour of a pine wood. Arrived at Marsden Rocks, the 
hermit must not expect to find things exactly as they might have 
been in the days of Ceedmon. Though the inn is scooped out of 
the cliff he will have to put up with a little inconvenient comfort. 
If he likes to arrange for it he may have devilled kidneys for 
breakfast, champagne for luncheon, fowls and roast beef for dinner, 
and cigars and soda-water on a limestone balcony for the rest of 
the evening. That is, perhaps, a drawback, but there is no doubt 
about the cliff; his bedroom will be of hewn rock, he will ascend 
and descend steps leading to a lawn of yellow sand. The landlord 
is a man who was called to the English Bar about thirty years ago, 
but who laid aside his wig and gown io attend to a more 
remunerative tap. The grotto keeper of Marsden has naturally 
attained the air and ways of a genuine hermit. But he is so 
pleased with his surroundings that no guest feels inclined to wonder 
why he should have abandoned briels to take up his quarters on 
that sobbing shore. 

To reach the grotto inn of Marsden more than a hundred steps 
have to be taken down the face of the cliff—a soft clitf of grey 
limestone which it has been easy to hew. The first chamber is a 
bar-parlour leading to a stalactite tea-room to which a long suite of 
bed-rooms adjoin, some of them showing polished pillars 
supporting a roof which retains the cave shape. The first 
impression is that a little runnel of clear water might flow out from 
behind the pillars and transform the bed-rvom into a well. But the 
hermit who chooses his room is told that nothing of the sort has ever 
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occurred. A greater danger threatens from the sea. Looking out o! 
the rough window in the clitf, it looks natural for these white 
sea-horses to stable themselves in the grotto. They are lashing an 
isolated square of rock which stands on the strand, some hundred 
feet in breadth and of a corresponding height, and it seems an easy 
thing for them to come in higher. But the grotto has long been 
safe from their assault. True, at times during winter storms, a 
wave has filled the ball-room—a spacious room, on a level with the 
sands, with cunning tortuosities and corners for lads and lasses who 
are tired of dancing in the centre of the floor, to retire to whisper 
the platitudes of affection. In the event of the sea making itself 
disagreeable, the hermit need have little fear for his life. He can 
get back to the little winding staircase, and be half-way up the 
cliff before any serious damage could be done; and, in the mean 
time, the pungency of a little risk mat:es his quarters all the more 
agreeable. 

How to get through his time? ‘That is a serious question, but if 
he is not unreasonable he may answer it to his satisfaction fora 
week. Fora week he may be sure of having the inn almost to 
himself, and there is a choice of employments. If he be of an artistic 
turn of mind, there is much variety for the eye between the sands and 
the horizon. On the gallery of his recollection he may hang several 
pictures, There is an incommunicable freshness of ozone in the 
early morning when he rises; the tide is far in, and, dressing at his 
cave-window, he can see yellow-legged birds wading on the margin, 
or hovering, with golden light on their wings, over the seething 
foam, The waves of the Bay are as green as a clover-field, shading, 
however, into dark blue on the line of the horizon, where the 
steamers are weaving clouds of smoky lace in their progress to or 
from the Tyne. Before breakfast an hour is freshly spent in 
swimming from the ridge of rocks at the “ Smugglers’ Cave,” where 
skeletons of dead men were once dug up. Then at midday there is 
the ascent of the tall rock to be made. It is about a hundred 
and fifty feet to the summit, and the ladders seem intermin- 
able. The hermit may or may not take a guide with him 
from the grotto who will tell him of the clouds of seabirds which 
once circled and screamed over the rock, and who, looking off the 
summit, to the perforation which is the inn, will talk of the fine old 
smuggling times when the district was supplied with ribbons, brandy, 
and tobacco landed and hoisted from that shore. Or he will give 
him the folk-lore of the bay, none of which is more than a hundred 
years old, and all of which has a strong flavour of tar. Then, in 
the evening, when the tide is flowing in again, and a silvery sickle of 
light has cast its rays upon the ribbed sands and the sea, and 
schooners are catching the evening breeze in their yards and main- 
sails, a cigar upon the limestone balcony has a peculiar charm of its 
own, And the sleep which succeeds a day of ever-renewed appetite, 
large feeding and sound drinking, is only just touched with the wake- 
fulness produced by the lullaby of the tide. 

Perhaps on the third day of his arrival a steamer sets downa 
pitful of young miners, or a mixed society of puddlers out for a 
holiday, and riveters anxious fora dance. Then the cliffs echo all 
day long with the North-country tongue, lads and lasses go screaming 
up the ladders, and swarming on the rock. Swimmers, regardless 
of spectators, shout from the water ; and all day the landlord stands 
at the end of running casks. The ball-room, with its raised 
dais, becomes a scene of noisy festivity at sundown. Nothing could 
well be more weird in effect than the sparkling eyes and flushed 
faces which look out from nooks and corners, on the whirling, push- 
ing, and panting of the floor. The fiddling, precise and orderly at 
first, becomes more and more Wagneresque under the inspiration of 
foaming pots of ale, and there is an increase in the vehemence, 
velocity, and uncertainty of the dancing. It is the prospect of 
another and yet another visitation of the same kind within the week 
which makes thé hermif call for his bill, and disappear up the lime- 
stone staircase to the nearest railway station. 
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‘THOUGHTS ON SOME RECENT FRENCH BOOKS 


Ture abundance of handsomely printed and profusely illustrated 
books with which of late the French press has teemed is a matter 
for no small wonder. Such a colossal instance of care, and taste, 
and industry as Charles Blanc’s ‘‘ Rembrandt,” with its accompani- 
ment of nearly four hundred etchings, in itself is notable ; with 
the possible exception of Mr. Tuer’s ‘ Bartolozzi,” there is nothing 
to compare with it produced in recent times on this side the 
Channel... But without dwelling upon a work which stands entirely 
alone, and which has already been noticed at length in these 
columns, we can find plenty of material for admiration, and perhaps 
astonishment, in works of less pretension, but hardly less utility. 
We have before us, for instance, five’recent volumes of the new 
edition of the De Goncourts’ ‘* L’Art du Dix-Huitiéme Siécle,” pub- 
lished by M. Quantin; NM. Louis Gonse’s elaborate biographical study 
of “Eugéne Fromentin ”—Quantin again; M. Charles Ephrussi’s 
“ Albert Diirer et Ses Dessins,”—once more, Quantin—which may 
be taken as a type of the magnificent series to which it belongs ; 
and some numbers of the ‘‘Peintres et Sculpteurs Contemporains,” 
issued by the Librairie des Bibliophiles. To these may be added 
the “‘Révue des Arts Decoratifs” (Quantin) ; and—to go from Art 
to general literature—the new editions of “Les Mille et Une 
Nuits,” and “Le Roman Comique” of Scarron, both of which 
are publié par les soins de D, Jouaust, and issued from the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles, All these publications are notable both 
in typography, in paper, in illustrations, i“ get yp” but one or 
two, such as the Durer, the Fromentin, and tht volumes dealing 
with Eighteenth Century Art—with Boucher and Watteau, with 
Chardin, Latour, and the Saint-Aubins—are in some respects very 
remarkable, and suggest reflections not altogether flattering to the 
bookmakers, and booksellers, and book-illustrators and book- 
printers of this ‘‘tight little island.” 

The first impression which an inspection of these books produces 
is pre-eminently an impression of taste. It matters little which of 
them we take up. A volume of the ‘ Arabian Nights,” of the 
‘Roman Comique,” ‘* Boucher,” ‘* Diirer ’—one and all bear the 
pleasing mark of taste. The illustrations, whether heliographs or 
etchings, are not only exceptionally good of their kind, but, with 
scarcely an exception, are introduced with delicacy and artistic 
feeling. The initial letters and head and tail pieces are many of 
them examples of first-rate design, original, neither too bold nor too 
slight, and beautifully drawn with rare flow and subtlety of line. 
The very types are marked by a full, clear-cut beauty of their own ; 
sO that every leaf, apart from its literary attraction, has a charm 
which is more easily felt than described. The title-pages smile 
pleasantly upon one in delightfully ordered alternations of red and 
black letters ; and though the volumes are dressed, not in gold and 
parchment, not in sumptuous suits of ornamented leather, but in the 
plainest of plain paper, they inspire. admiration, a sort of loving 
reverence, anda sense of luxury and art. 

There are one or two points about the illustrations which strike 
one more than forcibly perhaps. The first, and certainly not the 
least important, is that they really do illustrate thetext. The plates 
in the ‘* Arabian Nights ” are a good instance of this. In the right 
sense of the word they cannot be called etchings. Though undoubtedty 
beautiful and expressive, they are too elaborate and too studied. 
They lack spontaneity, and can only be considered etchings in s9 
far as they have been executed with the needle and the acid. But 
they are extremely able, as Lalauze’s work always is, and they have 
the very great merit of realising with truth and something 
approaching splendour the scenes they are intended to illustrate. 
Another point, quite as worthy of attention, is that some of the 
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mechanical reproductive processes are capable of surprising results, 
and in certain cases (such as the reproduction of the*$pirit as well 
as the manner of an Old Master's drawings) bid fair to rum older 
methods completely off the field. We do not mean to say 
that in the abstract a mechanical process is better than wood 
or steel engraving, or etching, which are original arts, and, 
therefore, superior. But it is clear that a heliographic process 
like that used with such success in the work on Diirer, is, 
when handled by an artist, a very striking and a very expressive 
means of reproduction. If ever wood engraving and etching 
have to go to the wall in favour of heliographic and other processes, 
the fault will be not of wood-engraving and etching, but of wood- 
engravers and etchers, who, so far as this country is concerned, are 
just now nearly all on the roadto ruin, This argument is bold, 
perhaps, and not pleasant; but to clinch it we can refer to 
recent numbers of English Fine Art periodicals. The con- 
ductors of these journals were not slow to observe the extraor- 
dinary merit of the French publications, and forthwith reviewed them 
at length, introducing clechs of the more interesting illustrations, 
The .Wagasine of Art has been pertinaciously active ‘in this respect, 
having noticed several of the best, not only with elaboration, but 
with understanding; the 47¢ Journal also has not been idle. 
But whilst the result was gratifying and instructive to the public, 
it must have been rather astonishing to the able editors and 
intelligent proprietors ; for the long despised process-blocks turned 
out both as art and as illustration far superior to the mispraised 
and dull elaborations on wood and steel and copper which 
hitherto have been considered high excellence. In short the 
process clichs from the French books were the best illustrations 
in the numbers of the Art magazines in which they appeared. 
The home work thus contrasted with them was thrown completely 
into the shade. 

Indeed, a gencral comparison of English publications in preten- 
tion equal to those French ones we have named (and they are by 
no means all that can be named) is not gratifying. And the best 
of our books are manifestly imitations, more or less, of the French. 
Messrs. Kegan Paul’s ‘* Parchment Library,” for instance, admirable 
in many ways as it is, can scarcely be called a new conception, 
since it bears traces of French inspiration. The two most important 
‘Ayt books recently published in England are reproductions 
of foreign works— M. Muntz’s ‘* Raphacl” and Dr. -Thausing’s 
‘ Diirer;” they do not count therefore. If we take another 
instance—an Witton de luxe so-called of the works’ of 
Fielding, about which there has been a good deal said and 
written, and about which we shall probably hear a good deal more— 
we shall find the difference wider than ever; whilst the well-known 
and well-flourished ‘‘ Great Artists” series sinks into insigni- 
ficance beside the works on Raphael, Diirer, and Vandyke, 
issucd by the house of Quantin, both in the value of 
its criticism, the accuracy of its history, the excellence of 
jts illustrations, and the care of its ‘‘get up.” Above all, 
our books are lacking in that quality of Taste which is so 
notable a feature of French books; and as regards initials 
and head and tail-pieces we are simply ‘‘out of it.” In this 
country there are many books issued just now, the decoration of 
which, when it is not obviously copied direct from French originals, 
is absolutely innocent of either taste or fancy; and we have in our 
mind’s eye some initials and borders which, for all the Art-spirit they 
contain, hardly compare with their predecessors of more than a 
hundred years ago, when such decoration in England was about as 
bad as itcould be. Cleaner workmanship they show, perhaps, and a 
more finished technique, but less invention, andless Art. But Art in 
England nowadays is in our mouths, not in our hands; there is 
much of it in our chatter and our scribblings, but as yet a precious 
little in our deeds. Will it ever be otherwise ? 


—_— 
THE POND WE EMPTIED 


“ Ent, sir, but you should see em sometimes ; girt brave . fellows 
that come up after the bread like dogs. Big as dogs too.” 

Now ‘big as dogs” is about as vague as the witness's evidence, 
“ About as large as a bit of chalk ;” but I knew fora fact that there 
were very large carp in the pond, and it was impossible to help 
feeling a little interest in the proceedings when my landlord 
announced that, as the penstock was broken, and the drain stopped, 
he intended to set some labourers to work to cut a new drain, and 
empty and clean out the pond. 

It was a large pond. How large? Well, to adopt the above- 
named witness's plan, about as big as ponds generally are ; and it was 
pretty deep. There were mysterious places beneath the overhanging 
willows, whose roots hung in the water, where the hooked fish rushed 
and entangled the lines. There was that awkward spot where the old 
posts, and wood, and hop poles lay with their ends in the mud, where 
that great eel twined himself in and out, and the stout silkworm gut 
line parted like tinder. There wasa deep hole, too, by the penstock, 
and varivus lurking places where, in the silence of the night, you 
could hear wallowings and splashings, and now and then a loud 
suck or smack of the lips as a fish took something from the top of 
the water. ‘To an angler it was one of the most unfishable of spots, 
for a row of huts stood by the side, huts that were kept expressly for 
the use of the London hoppers who came down for a month or six 
weeks in the season, and who, upon leaving—after their children had 
thrown in posts, rails, poles, anything that came handy—seemed to 
consider the pond as a sort of Taylor's Repository or Pantechnicon, 
where they could deposit the household goods that they did nut take 
away, The consequence wasthat old kettles and frying-pans, with such 
arucles of clothing as were very much worn out indeed, and which 
generally took the form of boots, had at various times found their 
way to the bottom. 

One morning, then, at breakfast time, the announcement was made 
that the work had begun, and on inspection half-a-dozen brawny 
brown-armed men were found picking and throwing out the earth, 
and making a trench tn a way that would have made Sir Garnet 
Wolseley long for a few hundred of such fellows to form his earth- 
works. Deep down they delved day after day, till they had cut and 
laid certain pipes in a huge dyke fully fifteen feet deep, every foot 
of which was suggestive of the mysteries of the pond that required 
<0 Vast a trench to drain off its waters and lay its wonders bare. 
There was 2 good deal of speculation rife about that pond, inasmuch 
&> one that was drained a couple of years before proved to hold 
nothing but thousands of great fat newts that swarmed over the mud 
like alligators in a Florida lagoon, It was said that after all perhaps 
2carp or two and an eel would be all that were found, but, even as 
the speculative remarks were made, a shoal of small roach flecked 
the surface, and it was certain that the result could not be #72. 

It beots not to tell of the way those men worked, as full of interest 
in the job as any one else, —it is enough to say that the pond head was 
reached at last, the new drain ready, and over the pipe a piece of 
wire-work placed to stay any fish from passing down ; and at last the 
water was allowed to flow till the pond was a couple of feet lower, 
the roots of the bank vegetation and the willows bare, and dozens of 
slimy holes visible, such as would be affected by eels, water-voles 
and other lovers of such places in the banks, Ragged pieces of 
wood stood out at all angles from the mud and water, the penstock 
stood up like a model in old oak of ‘Tyburn Tree, kept for the exes 
cution of rats, and the great wooden pump, with its platform in the 
corner where the water-barrels were filled, trailed its leaden pipe 
down into the depths like a monstrous antediluvian eel. 

Night came, and all was still, Not so much as a splash to tell 
that there were fish within the waters, and the next morning the drain 
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was allowed to run again, the water rushing away in a flood, down 
through the alders in an old marl pit hard by, but hours went on 
and there were no signs of fish. Mud and to spare, and the banks 
looking slimy and strange. Tangles of wood that had lain at the 
bottom for years began to show how mischievous young hoppers 
had been, and one morbid gentleman present, in full recollection of 
quarrels and fights among the hop-gathering visitors from town, 
went so far as to suggest that the skeletons of two or three of these 
people would be found amongst the mud. But lower sank the 
water, revealing pots, crocks, old boots, hurdles, and rusty iron, but 
still no fish, Then there was a shout of triumph from oné of the 
men at the sight of a billhook some six feet from the bank, one 
that had been dropped in years before, when the overhanging 
willows were being lopped, and there was no Mercury at hand to 
bring it up transformed to silver or gold. The keen-edged 
implement was recovered hardly the worse for its immersion, and, 
as far as its owner was concerned, the game of draining the pond 
was worth the candle. But still no fish, and, save in the holes, the 
water was now only a foot deep. There were indications though, 
for the simple running of the water off would not have made the 
residue so thick, and as some bubbles were seen to rise, one man 
declared that it was a ‘‘girt” eel at work. Another six inches 
lower, and here and there a dark line could be seen, cutting the 
muddy water, ploughing as it were along, while behind there came 
a wavy eddy, and it was evident that these dark lines were the back 
fins of fish swimming in the shallow pool. 

‘¢ They be getting sick,” cried one of the men, and if swimming 
at the top of the water indicated sickness, a number of large fish 
were very sick indeed, while now that the fact was patent of there 
being plenty of finny creatures there, the excitement began to grow. 
The remaining water grew more thick, and here and there the 
surface was dimpled and splashed by little dark spots where shoals 
of small fish hurried to and fro. Then as the water grew lower 
still, there was a cessation of movement, the fish seemed all to have 
disappeared, and they might have passed down the drain for all 
there was to see. And now preparations were made, Half-a-dozen 
large tubs were filled with clean water; a strong landing-net was 
placed at hand, with a couple of buckets, and two or three of the 
wooden shallow baskets, known as ‘‘ trucks,” or so-called ‘ trugs.” 
The next proceeding was for a man to descend into the slime at the 
head of the pond, and commence a trench, throwing out the mud 
right and left till he had reached the solid bottom, and thus going 
on ahead to form, as it were, a ditch through the centre of the hollow, 
a process which hastened the -flow of water and soon set.the latest 
doubt at rest. For before long there was a scuffling and splashing 
of small fish, roach leaped out, and small bream kept displaying 
their silvery sides. Tiny pools formed all over the bottom of the 
pond, each occupied by its scores of fish, while, in the principal 
part, the great carp could be scen sailing slowly and sedately here 
and there, all singly, save in one instance, where a monster fellow 
swam slowly in and out with one two-thirds his size close to his side 
—a regular fishy Darby and Joan. And lower sank the water, the 
small fish all splash and excitement, but the great carp as cool and 
calm as could be, retiring with the water to a pool that grew less and 
less until, in place of being single and in pairs, they were united into 
one great shoal that, if not like dogs, as the labourer said, were 
certainly suggestive of the backs of so many little pigs swimming 
quietly to and fro. Lower still the water, and the excitement 
increasing, ‘What a great carp!” cried some one, ‘‘ Look at 
his back fin,” ‘*No; it is an eel!” cried another, and an eel it 
was, slowly gliding along through what was rapidly becoming liquid 
mud; and in a few minutes another and another, and then once 
more another could be seen, huge fellows nearly a yard long, and 
very thick and fat, going about with their long back fins above the 
surface, as they moved in serpentine wavy progression, seeking for 
some place of refuge, and then suddenly disappearing by giving 
themselves a wriggle and twist, and working themselves down into 
the mud. 

By this time the ditch through the middle was extending fast, the 
water pouring off, and the landing-net at work stopping fish like 
shoals of sprats from going towards the wire-protected drain, and 
these were scooped out, placed in buckets, and from thence carried 
to the tubs. The men worked furiously, evidently as delighted with 
the task as so many schoolboys, though extremely careful about 
getting in the mud. But we soon changed all that, for the water 
was now low enough for the great carp to be reached, and the smaller 
fry of roach and bream were left for the present, while the men laid 
down planks upon the mud, and approached the holes beneath the 
willows, where it was known that the carp now lay. ‘“‘ Take care! 
Don’t hurt them!” ‘Scoop ’em out wi’ the trug.” Order after 
order, as the wooden buckets were handled ; one was plunged in, 
and shovelled out a great carp with a quarter of a pailful of liquid 
mud. No calm sedateness now. The monarchs of the pond had 
felt their latent majesty touched, and there was a tremendous 
splashing and plunging; the man who had scooped out the great 
fish was spattered with mud from head to foot ; there wasa plunge, 
and the carp was gone. The mud was forgotten now in the excite- 
ment, as fresh efforts were made, the carp were scooped out and held 
down by main force as they gave displays of their tremendous muscular 
power, and were passed up the side—great golden fellows, thick, 
short, and fat, clothed in a scale armour that seemed to be composed 
of well-worn half-sovereigns, and panting and gaping with surprise 
as they were safely landed. Shouts and laughter greeted each 
capture of the great fellows, only one of which was as small as two 
pounds’ weight, the others running from three to five, and exhibiting 
a power that was marvellous in creatures of their size. Sometimes 
a great fellow eluded capture again and again, gliding between the 
hands, leaping out of the basket, and making furious efforts to 
escape, but only to be caught again tili the last was secured, and 
attention turned to the eels. This proved a task, indeed. The mud 
was entirely forgotten now, and as the big landing-net was brought 
into use, and the great fellows that glided over the mud like serpents 
were chased they showed that they could travel tail first as fast as 
head first, and with the greatest ease. The landing-net was held 
before them, and efforts made to drive them in, but generally 
without result, or if they were driven in, it was only for them to 
glide out morequickly, Hands were useless, shovels impotent, and the 
chase grew exciting in the extreme, as the men plunged in their bare 
arms to the shoulder, and drew them from the mud again, looking as 
if they had gone in, like Mrs, Boffin, for fashion, and were wearing 
twenty-four button gloves of a gloomy hue. But lithe and strong as 
they were, the cels had to succumb, great two and three pound 
fellows, and were safely thrown out on the grass ; the last of the 
small fish was secured, the whole of the water drained off, and 
nothing remained but three feet of thick mud. Nothing? Nothing 
but the cels that had dived in like worms. These were now attacked. 
‘The mud was stirred with poles or shovels till the lurking place of one 
was found, when, after a long fight, he would be secured twisting, 
twining, and fighting for liberty ; needing delicate handling too, for 
these monsters of the pond bite hard and sharp. Deep down in the 
mud some forced themselves, but many were dug out, and thrown or 
driven into places where they could be secured, and at last, wet, 
muddy, and weary, the owner cried Questo suff, beer for the 
second time was handed round, and the empty pond was left in peace 
till daybreak next morning, when the remaining eels were found to 
have come to the surface, and were caught in the pools, where 
a little water had drained. And the fish? Well, out of con- 
sideration no doubt to their being uneatable in spite of all the 
cookery books can say, and their suggestions of regal ruinous sauces 
to cure their vapid taste, the carp were placed in another pond, the 
small fish in one less large, and the eels—saving the smaller ones— 
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which resented their captivity by biting pieces out of their fellow. 
prisoners, the roach, were killed as far as they would consent to die, 
and finally made spitchcock, stew, and savoury grill, for recipes of 
which overhaul your cookery book, and when found make a note 
thereof. This is a true narrative of the emptying of a pond, and 
perhaps naturalists will explain why there was not a single little 
carp, G. MANVILLE FENN 
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A STORY OF THE DEEP 


THE watchful women stood at close of day 
Beside the little churchyard on the height, 
And saw the ship departing from the bay, 
With white sails gleaming in the evening light, 
Bearing their best-belovéd ones away, 
And ever still receding from their sight ; 
Till softly, over sea and hill and town, 
The gathering darkness of the night came down, 


And one young wife, of beauty wondrous rare, 

Close clasped her baby to her heaving breast, 
And o’er it flung her wavy golden hair, 

As nearer to her beating heart she pressed 
Its tiny fairy form, and held it there, 

While tears stood in her eyes as she caressed 
The babe; then sadly trod the pathway lone 
Unto her solitary threshold stone, 


And through the long night watches, dark and drear, 
She wakeful lay, her infant by her side ; 

While ever fell upon her listening ear 
The ceaseless sound of the retreating tide ; 

And through her throbbing brain passed full and clear 
Her husband’s words: ‘* Across the waters wide, 

Whate’er befall upon the foaming sea, 

With the first chance I’ll tidings send to thee.” 


The days rolled by, fierce storms swept o’er the main, 
The angry waves dashed wildly o’er the strand ; 
The winds were lulled to peaceful rest again, 
The glad sea rippled gently on the sand ; 
The seasons brought their sunshine and their rain 
To cheer and to refresh the grateful land ; 
The winter passed, the spring smiled bright and fair ; 
The flowers cast their incense on the air ; 


The song-birds carolled from each leafy tree ; 
The air was filled with scent of new-mown hay ; 
The summer reappeared with sound of glee, 
The happy children sported at their play ; 
But still there came across the flowing sea 
No tidings of the good ship far away 3 
And many hearts were torn with anguish sore 
For those who might return to them no more, 


And early sorrow, with his ghostly tread, 
Entered the young wife’s lonely home, and laid 
His hand upon her heart, and touched her head 
With silver streaks, and spread a saddened shade 
Over her features. So the fleet years fled ; 
And each one as it passed above her made 
Its mark upon her brow. Still o’er the sea, 
She heard the words, ‘‘ I’ll tidings send to thee.” 


The child unto a man had well-nigh grown, 
When one spring eve they brought unto her door,—~ 
Found in a bottle where the wild waves moan 
With dreary wail upon the distant shore, 
Of a far island, desolate and lone,— 
A paper written many years before, 
By the lost one who ne’er again might press 
His heart’s belovéd in his fond caress, 


In writing blurred by many a smear and stain 
He told of shipwreck on a desert strand, 
A tale of sorrow, suffering, and pain, 
Death from starvation in a distant land, 
With prayer to Him who rules the rolling main, 
He left his loved ones to His mighty hand, ~ 
Then cast his message on the foaming wave, 
And sank resigned into his lonely grave. 


And in the paper old and worn there lay 
Enfolded close a lock of dark brown hair, 
She gently laid it ’gainst her tresses grey, 
Then bowed her weary head in silent prayer, 
Put from her heavy troubled soul away 
All thoughts of earthly suffering and care, 
Folded her tired hands upon her breast, 
And thanking heaven softly sank to rest. 


Around the little churchyard on the height 

The melancholy winds sad music make, 
Below, the sea resoundeth day and night, 

‘As over sand and stone the wild waves break, 
Above, the sea birds wheel their circling flight, 

And ever in their course weird sounds awake, 
And here, above the ever restless deep, 
Beneath heaven’s blue, she lies in peaceful sleep. 

ALFRED CHARLES JEWITT 
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BAZAARS AND Fancy Farrs are so plentiful nowadays that 
their promoters are generally eager to hear of any novelty in this 
line. Still, though many ladies will do a good deal for charitable 
purposes, it is doubtful whether they would follow the example of 
their Transatlantic sisters ata recent church fair in Iowa. Here 
the ladies of the congregation were enshrouded in sheets and sold 
to the highest bidder, who when he received his purchase was 
expected to furnish her with ice cream and strawberries. 

STREET ORGANS IN BERLIN are evidently not appreciated by 
music-loving Teutons, for the police are trying to abolish the poor 
organ-grinders altogether, and have strictly limited their number. 
Yet formerly organ-playing was even allowed at Court, and during 
the reign of Emperor William’s father, King Frederick William IIL, 
several organs played regularly every night under the King’s bed- 
room window, being rewarded with 74d, apiece. Even when the 
King was ill he would not allow them to be sent away, and the 
organ-men continued their nightly concerts till his death in 1840. 

THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE Ex-GAEKWAR OF Baropa, 
the notorious Mulhar Rao, were most elaborately celebrated by hk 
widow, who wished to show the deposed ruler as much hoxour as if 
he had been reigning at the time of his death. The ceremonies 
lasted cleven days, and after the ex-Gaekwar’s body had been 
cremated splendid presents were given to some hundreds of 
Brahmins, the most valuable being a tine elephant with an elaborate 
howdah, horses, a number of cattle, a splendid silver cot, 
palanquin, and a huge umbrella. The gifts were collected at the 
ex-Gaekwar’s house, and were taken in procession to the place of 
cremation to be distributed, 
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